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Week Ending Friday, February 16, 1990 


Statement on the Release of Nelson 
Mandela 


February 10, 1990 


President de Klerk has announced his in- 
tention to release Nelson Mandela [African 
National Congress leader] on Sunday. I wel- 
come this move and view it as another sig- 
nificant step on the road to the nonracial, 
democratic South Africa which we all 
desire. President de Klerk has shown bold 
and imaginative leadership in recent days, 
which has earned the admiration of many 
of us who hope for swift and peaceful evo- 
lution in South Africa. 

As I stated earlier, I look forward to 
meeting independently with State Presi- 
dent de Klerk and Mr. Mandela in the 
coming months as part of my continuing 
dialog with South African leadership. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Telephone 
Conversation With State President 
Frederik Willem de Klerk of South 
Africa 


February 10, 1990 


President Bush called South Africa State 
President. de Klerk today to congratulate 
him on the announcement of the release of 
Nelson Mandela tomorrow. In the course of 
the 5-minute conversation, President Bush 
extended a personal invitation to State 
President de Klerk to meet with him at the 
White House. He also expressed his admira- 
tion for the significant initiatives announced 
by the South African Government in recent 
days, and reiterated his hope there would 
be continued progress toward a negotiated 
solution in an atmosphere of nonviolence. 
The two Presidents discussed the challenges 
that face all South Africans in this time of 
impending transition. President Bush stated 
U.S. willingness to help create a climate for 
negotiations and his plan to continue meet- 


ing with a broad spectrum of South African 
leaders. In this connection, he emphasized 
his intention to invite Mr. Mandela to meet 
with him to exchange views on how best to 
move rapidly toward a negotiated solution. 
Nelson Mandela has given more than 27 
years of his life to the cause of human digni- 
ty and has inspired millions around the 
world who value freedom. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting With 

Secretary General Manfred Woerner of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


February 11, 1990 


The President met this weekend with 
Manfred Woerner, the Secretary General of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, at 
Camp David. The President’s wide-ranging 
discussions with Secretary General Woerner 
began on Saturday, February 10, and con- 
cluded on Sunday morning, February 11. 

They talked about the recent political de- 
velopments in Europe, including [West 
German] Chancellor Kohl’s extraordinarily 
successful weekend visit to Moscow. The 
President complimented the Secretary Gen- 
eral on his recent speech in Hamburg on 
the Atlantic alliance and German unity, and 
the Secretary General provided a further 
elaboration of his views. They expressed 
their gratification that the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany had af- 
firmed that a unified Germany would 
remain a member of the North Atlantic alli- 
ance. They agreed that NATO, in addition 
to maintaining the common defense, should 
adopt new political roles: in helping guide 
Western policy toward the emerging de- 
mocracies of Eastern Europe, in coordinat- 
ing the negotiation and monitoring of arms 
control agreements, and in developing 
Western policy for regional and transna- 
tional issues. 
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Both leaders continue to attach a high 
priority to rapid conclusion of an agreement 
in the negotiations on conventional forces 
in Europe (CFE), and the President praised 
the Secretary General’s efforts in winning 
full allied support for the President’s recent 
CFE initiatives on military troop strength 
and the treatment of combat aircraft. Look- 
ing ahead to the conference that begins on 
Monday, February 12, in Ottawa, on “Open 
Skies,” the Secretary General noted the 
rapid progress that has been made in ad- 
vancing the President’s “Open Skies” pro- 
posal. 


Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony 
for President Denis Sassou-Nguesso of 
the Congo 


February 12, 1990 


President Bush. Well, Mr. President, it is 
a great pleasure to welcome you and Mrs. 
Sassou-Nguesso to the United States and to 
the White House. The last time you visited, 
3 years ago, you and I met at the United 
States Capitol Building, and today we meet 
at the White House. 

In the 3 years since your last visit, south- 
ern Africa has seen significant progress to- 
wards peace and stability. Namibia is on the 
verge of independence. And in Angola, 
Cuban troops have begun the process of 
leaving. And while our support for the 
UNITA [National Union For the Total Inde- 
pendence of Angola] freedom fighters con- 
tinues undiminished, we continue to hope 
for a negotiated settlement to that tragic 
war. Nelson Mandela’s release from prison 
yesterday, which we’ve waited for and 
worked toward for so long, is another im- 
portant sign that South Africa may soon 
begin negotiating a democratic, nonracial 
society and at last be on the way to ending 
apartheid once and for all. 

Mr. President, to a considerable degree, 
many of these happy developments resulted 
from your involvement. As Chairman of the 
OAU [Organization of African Unity] in 
1986, you used your prestige and diplomat- 
ic skill to convince those involved to come 
to Brazzaville to resolve their differences 
through the Angola-Namibia accords. And 
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just as our diplomats worked ceaselessly to 
assure the accords were signed, you worked 
ceaselessly to assure the accords would suc- 
ceed. Africa, America, and the rest of the 
world congratulated you for your role in 
this extraordinary achievement, a major 
diplomatic milestone in southern Africa. 
And today it is my privilege, on behalf of 
the American people, to thank you again 
for your efforts and ongoing commitment to 
regional stability. 

We also appreciate your support for the 
continuing African effort, under the media- 
tion of Zaire’s President Mobutu Sese Seko, 
to achieve peace and stability in Angola. 
Those negotiations have not always gone 
smoothly, and some continue to believe that 
war is preferable to peace. Nevertheless, we 
remain confident that African statesmen, 
such as yourself, Mr. President, will be able 
to bring about national reconciliation in 
Angola and greater peace and stability in 
your entire region. 

Mr. President, as we talk about the 
world’s problems and their peaceful resolu- 
tion, I would like to use this occasion to 
send two messages to the people of Africa. 
Some have suggested that events in the rest 
of the world, including central Europe, 
mean that the United States will no longer 
pay attention to Africa. I can assure you and 
everyone in Africa that this is not the case. 
I had the pleasure of visiting Africa three 
times while I was Vice President and hope 
to be able to do so again. And Africa is the 
ancestral home of many Americans. And 
Africa is a major contributor to the world’s 
supply of raw materials and minerals and a 
repository of many of the world’s environ- 
mental riches, such as the lush, natural 
beauty of the Congo’s tropical forests. Afri- 
ca’s our friend, and friends don’t forget one 
another. Rather, they provide help and 
work closely in common endeavors. And I 
hereby renew the commitment of the, 
American people and Government to con- 
tinue to do so in partnership with Africa. 

Today America celebrates the birthday of 
one of our greatest Presidents, Abraham 
Lincoln. Shortly before he took office, Lin- 
coln stopped in Philadelphia to speak at In- 
dependence Hall, and he spoke of war and 
revolution and of America’s birth certifi- 
cate, the Declaration of Independence, 
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signed in that hall less than 100 years earli- 
er. “The Declaration,” he said, “gave liberty 
not alone to the people of this country, but 
hope to all the world for all future time.” 
And today another century has passed, and 
today liberty and hope are alive in the 
world as never before. 

We welcome the steps Africa has taken to 
recognize and nurture this trend in recent 
years. And we encourage more rapid move- 
ment in this direction, for as recent events 
have proven from central Europe to Cen- 
tral America, free people and free markets 
are the way of the future and essential in- 
gredients of a successful, thriving, and truly 
developed nation. These are among the 
ideas I plan to share in our dialog over at 
the White House today. 

And I believe that the leaders of Africa 
are reaching out to the United States, 
reaching out for a new partnership based 
on mutual responsibility and mutual re- 
spect. And so, the message of freedom and 
cooperation in my meetings with you, Mr. 
President, is also a message to the leaders of 
Africa. 

Thank you, sir, for coming to the White 
House. We look forward to our visit and to 
mutually beneficial talks. Thank you very 
much. 

President Sassou-Nguesso. Mr. President, 
as I step on American soil for my first state 
visit, I wish first of all to salute a great 
nation which has inspired so many ideals 
and dreams for mankind now for over 200 
years. I wish to pay a well-earned tribute to 
your great people, who achieved its own 
freedom in order to spread values which 
continue to remain today the ideological 
foundation of contemporary societies. You, 
Mr. President, are one of the great figures 
who have inherited this rich legacy which 
has enabled your country to build a civiliza- 
tion which looks towards progress, which 
means it looks to the future, and does so in 
liberty and democracy. 

The many highly positive initiatives 
which your ongoing consultation with your 
Soviet counterpart, President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, continue to fall within the very 
happy prospect of a future that is less un- 
certain and more serene. We the people of 
Africa are convinced that such a fruitful 
dialog can only benefit all of mankind for 


peace and security as well as for economic 
development. 

Because my visit coincides with the cele- 
bration of African-American Month, it gives 
me, a son of Africa, a chance to extend a 
respectful and grateful salute to the 
memory of President Abraham Lincoln and 
of Dr. Martin Luther King. Their lives, 
their struggle, represent for us Africans a 
never-ending source of admiration, pride, 
and hope. And I should like to include a 
great symbol of dignity for African men, 
Nelson Mandela, whose very recent release 
ushers in great prospects for the negotia- 
tions on the future of South African society. 
From this day on, the Congo can look for- 
ward with optimism to the future of its own 
relations with South Africa. 

May this happy coincidence usher in a 
period of ever more encouraging prospects 
for the strengthening of friendship and co- 
operation between our two worlds, between 
America and the Congo. And as I thank 
you, Mr. President, for the very wonderful 
welcome you have extended to me and the 
message of friendship you have just ad- 
dressed to me, may I tell you how very 
happy I am to be today in this great, beauti- 
ful capital, where there is so much history 
and where there is so much hope. 

Long live the United States. Long live the 
Congo. I thank you. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 10:12 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, where 
President Sassou-Nguesso was accorded a 
formal welcome with full military honors. 
President Sassou-Nguesso spoke in French, 
and his remarks were translated by an in- 
terpreter. Following the ceremony, the two 
Presidents met in the Oval Office. 


Remarks Upon Receiving the Boy 
Scouts of America Report to the Nation 


February 12, 1990 


Well, let me just say how pleased I am to 
be here. And thank you, Curtis, and thank 
you, Secretary Skinner—Sam proudly pro- 
claiming what we all are reminded of 
around here all the time: that he is an old 
Eagle Scout, and he’s working on a new 
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merit badge for national transportation 
policy. We hope that it—{/aughter]. But to 
Harold and Ben Love and Earl Graves and 
the members of my administration and, of 
course, especially to the Scouts who’ve 
come here today, it is my pleasure to wel- 
come all of you and to participate once 
again in this tradition that dates all the way 
back to 1910, when President Taft received 
the first Boy Scout delegation right here in 
the White House. 

Let me say to all how deeply honored I 
am to receive this highest award: the Silver 
Buffalo. I live with a Silver Fox—{laugh- 
ter|—and now she lives with a Silver Buffa- 
lo. But I’m honored because down through 
the years I’ve seen what the Boy Scouts 
mean in the lives of young men. And scout- 
ing is more than learning how to build a 
campfire or to tie a knot. And scouting 
teaches a love of outdoors and appreciation 
of our environment. It teaches the spirit of 
serving others and self-respect. And let me 
make it pure and simple: It teaches lessons 
that last a lifetime. And so, when I hear 
about Boy Scouts that are out there helping 
the homeless or feeding the hungry or 
cleaning up our cities and towns or helping 
other kids stay drug-free, when I hear about 
boys as young as 8 and 9, Cub Scouts, doing 
things like that, I see a glimpse of the 
future—what this nation can be like if we 
follow the lead of the Scouts. 

And I know the Scout slogan is, “Do a 
good turn daily’—and every day you do. 
And that’s why right now, with you here 
representing the national Boy Scouts orga- 
nization, I want to recognize the work of 
the Montana Council of Boy Scouts for an 
environmental program they call Project 
Good Turn. In the past 5 years, Project 
Good Turn has collected over 5,000 tons of 
trash from all across Montana and involved 
more than 30,000 young people in the 
cleanup effort. And the Montana Scouts 
have made this a real community project, 
enlisting everyone from the Girl Scouts to 
the State Highway Patrol and the Montana 
National Guard. And so, today I take great 
pleasure in naming Project Good Turn the 
65th daily Point of Light, a shining example 
of the kind of community engagement that 
makes a difference, the kind we’ve come to 
expect from the Boy Scouts of America. 
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I’m proud to accept this year’s report to 
the Nation, the new edition of the hand- 
book, and to have this opportunity to thank 
you all for the wonderful works done by the 
Scouts all across this country. Thank you all 
very much, and God bless you. Thank you 
for coming. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. In 
his remarks, he referred to eagle scout 
Curtis W. Hawkins; Secretary of Transpor- 
tation Samuel K. Skinner; Harold Sokolsky, 
assistant to the chief scout executive; Ben 
Love, chief scout executive; and Earl 
Graves, national commissioner. 


The President’s News Conference 
February 12, 1990 


Soviet-U.S. Relations and German 
Reunification 


The President. Good afternoon. Well, this 
has been an extraordinary and positive 
week in East-West relations. In the Soviet 
Union, progress was made at the Central 
Committee plenum on moving the Soviet 
political system toward pluralism and genu- 
ine respect for the views of the Soviet elec- 
torate. I commend this development, which 
demonstrates once again why our adminis- 
tration has supported Chairman Gorba- 
chev’s efforts to extend glasnost and peres- 
troika through the Soviet Union. 

Secretary Baker’s visit to Moscow made 
solid progress in pushing the U.S.-Soviet 
agenda forward in preparation for the June 
summit here. We made important headway 
on conventional arms control, START [stra- 
tegic arms reduction talks], nuclear testing, 
and chemical weapons and continue to ex- 
plore ways to reduce our differences on re- 
gional issues, especially concerning Central 
America and Afghanistan. All in all, Secre- 
tary Baker’s talks in Moscow accomplished 
much of what Chairman Gorbachev and I 
intended when we set the goals for this 
meeting during our discussions at Malta. I 
am confident that if we continue this kind 
of momentum in our bilateral relationship 
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with the Soviet Union the June summit will 
be a major success. 

And finally, I want to congratulate [West 
German] Chancellor Kohl for his successful 
visit to Moscow. His visit reflects the accel- 
erating pace of German self-determination; 
and the statements on German unity, on 
the Soviet side, by the Soviet side, were 
most welcome. And we support Chancellor 
Kohl’s position that a unified Germany 
should remain a member of NATO [North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization]. Let me also 
express my appreciation of Chairman Gor- 
bachev’s statesmanlike view that decisions 
regarding German unity should be left to 
the people of Germany. I made a statement 
this morning on the wonderful news of the 
release of Mr. Mandela [African National 
Congress leader], so I will leave that to the 
question period. 

But, Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated 
Press], I understand you have the first ques- 
tion today. 

Q. Yes, Mr. President. What is your reac- 
tion to Mr. Gorbachev’s counterproposal for 
troop cuts in Europe? And in the wake of 
Secretary [of State] Baker’s visit to Moscow, 
what do you think the likelihood is that 
there will be three treaties to be signed this 
year—chemical, strategic, and convention- 
al? 

The President. Let me take the last one 
first. I’m not sure that there will be three 
treaties to be signed by the time we have 
this summit, but I think there’s going to be 
progress towards all three, and it’s still our 
goal to get that CFE [conventional force 
reductions in Europe] agreement signed. 
On the troop—where Gorbachev wanted to 
have either 195,000 or 225,000—we’re 
going to stay with our proposal because we 
don’t see this linkage to that degree. 

We’re talking about the forward deploy- 
ment there in Europe, the 195,000, and 
that’s what we're challenging him to 
reduce. And we’ve got a big ocean between 
us and Western Europe. And so, the argu- 
ment that we should always have a linked 
reduction is one that I want to get away 
from now. I think we’ve made some real 
progress on this, and I was very pleased 
with his reaction to our proposal, but I 
don’t think we need to have exact linkage 
from this point on. 


Q. Well, if you’re rejecting his counter- 
proposal, is there an impasse now? 

The President. 1 wouldn't call it an im- 
passe. This is the way it works when you’re 
discussing these arms control things. No, I 
don’t think we’ve got an impasse. 


U.S. Military Presence in Europe and 
Defense Spending 


Q. With the breakup of the Soviet 
empire, and you want Germany to remain 
in NATO, who’s the enemy? [Laughter] 

The President. What was that? 

Q. Who’s the enemy? Who are they sup- 
posed to be fighting against? 

The President. Who? 

Q. The NATO troops? U.S. troops in Ger- 
many? 

The President. The U.S. troops are there 
as a stabilizing factor. Nobody can predict, 
Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press Inter- 
national], with total certainty, what tomor- 
row’s going to look like. I’ve been wrong. 
You’ve been wrong. He’s been wrong. She’s 
been wrong—on how it’s going to go. And 
we don’t know in our—— 

Q. Do you expect the Soviet-—— 

The President. May | finish, please. 

Q. Okay. 

The President. Our European allies want 
us there. I have a feeling that some of the 
Eastern Europeans want us there because 
they know that the United States is there as 
a stabilizing factor. And we will be there for 
a long time to come—hopefully, at signifi- 
cantly reduced numbers. 

Q. May I just add, Mr. President, that 
there’s a wide perception that your whole 
military budget is out of sync, that you’re 
tone-deaf into what’s been happening, and 
that there is a possibility of this money 
going for distressing domestic needs. 

The President. 1 don’t think that percep- 
tion is widespread with the American 
people. I think the American people want a 
cautious ‘approach to this. I don’t think any 
of us think we can see with clairvoyance 
what’s going to happen the day after tomor- 
row. And we are reducing our defense ex- 
penditures. We sent a budget proposal up 
there that makes good sense. You’re right: 
Some of the Democrats are jumping all 
over us. But that’s all right; that just goes 
with the system. The main thing is the Eu- 
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ropeans, our staunchest allies, want us there 
because they see the US. as a stabilizing 
presence. And so, we are going to remain 
there. Now, as I say, I hope our negotiations 
go so well that we can have substantially 
reduced numbers over the years. 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, does the release of 
Nelson Mandela and the other steps an- 
nounced by President de Klerk in South 
Africa alter in any way your views towards 
the United States economic sanctions 
which, of course, the Reagan administration 
and you as a part of it were never very 
enthusiastic about? 

The President. What do you mean? In the 
sense of—alter my views as to what we 
ought to do in the future? 

Q. Well, as to whether they work or not? 

The President. Well, I don’t know that 
one can attribute all the change in South 
Africa to sanctions. Now, we’ve got some 
sanctions on there, and by law, they remain 
on until the South Africans have taken cer- 
tain steps. Somebody asked me about this 
yesterday, and I said, Well, I can’t judge. 
Frankly, I think some are counterproduc- 
tive. I happen to think American jobs there 
make good sense. And I don’t think they 
perpetuate the status quo. But I think 
what’s really changed is the mindset of the 
South African leadership. And I think that 
we ought to give Mr. de Klerk certain 
credit for being able to look much more 
realistically about political change and, 
hopefully, more favorably about a society 
that eventually eliminates this racism that is 
equated with apartheid. 

Q. Well, would you be willing to push for 
the lifting of any of the sanctions before all 
of the conditions set forth in the law have 
been met? 

The President. We can’t do that. I’m 
bound by the law. And what I do want to 
do is discuss these provisions with Mr. Man- 
dela and with Mr. de Klerk, and I’ve invit- 
ed both of them to come here. And I also 
want to see them continue to talk with each 
other. And then out of that I think we'll 
have a much more realistic picture of what 
the United States might do in the future. 

Q. Nelson Mandela continues to call for 
armed struggle to overturn apartheid. 
When he comes to the White House, would 
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you urge him to adopt the nonviolent tac- 
tics of Martin Luther King? 


The President. Yes, 1 would. But what 
I—and I hope I didn’t misread it—I read his 
statement to be more on the defensive side 
when I looked at it this morning. Yes, we’ve 
always advocated nonviolence, and I think 
the United States ought not to move away 
from that. 

Q. Could I just follow up on the question 
about the sanctions? Are there things that 
you can do for the South African Govern- 
ment apart from lifting sanctions? We real- 
ize that by law you can’t lift the sanctions 
unilaterally. Are there other things you can 
do other than just asking de Klerk to come 
to WashingtonP 

The President. Well, 1 would say out of 
the meeting with Mr. de Klerk I would 
have a clearer perception of what other 
things might be. I think having him here is 
a major step; I think it’s a very important 
step. And so, I would simply have to defer 
on that question until I have a chance to 
talk to him. 


Q. Mr. President, there are those who 
say—keeping on with sanctions—that now is 
more of a time than ever to keep all the 
pressure on and, if not keeping the pressure 
on, even go one step further. I wonder if 
you intended your invitation to Mr. de 
Klerk as a reward for what he’s done, given 
that no South African President has ever 
been here before? And secondly, do you 
think it time, regardless of what you think 
of sanctions, to reward them in some other 
way? 

The President. Reward? 

Q. Reward South Africa? 


The President. Well, I don’t know about 
rewards. I think his coming here evidences 
the fact that we see in him a new brand of 
leadership, a man who is making dramatic 
changes in South Africa. The freeing of 
Mandela clearly is a very positive sign. So, I 
think there’s more to be done, but there 
are things that he has done that I think 
deserve our support and, I’d say, apprecia- 
tion because I think these steps he’s taking 
moves South Africa down the road towards 
racial equity. 
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German Membership in NATO 


Q. Mr. President, on Germany, would you 
be willing to consider a situation where a 
united Germany was not necessarily a full 
member of NATOP 

The President. No, 1 think that Chancel- 
lor Kohl is absolutely correct, and we ought 
to support him—NATO membership. And I 
think it’s stabilizing. I think it’s good. 

Q. But full 

The President. There might be some 
flexibility, obviously, on the deployment of 
NATO forces; but in terms of membership, 
I think that is the most reassuring and stabi- 
lizing concept. I happen to believe that it is 
the most reassuring and stabilizing in terms 
of how the Eastern Europeans will eventu- 
ally look at it. Maybe not today. 

Q. But you mean the same kind of mem- 
bership that West Germany now has? 

The President. Sure. There’s some flexi- 
bility on deployment of NATO forces into 
Eastern Europe. Nobody wants to threaten 
the Soviet Union. As I was trying to say to 
Helen, the U.S. presence is a stabilizing 
presence. 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, on the de Klerk visit 
that now seems tc be almost a fait accompli, 
are there any conditions on that? Does he 
have to lift the state of emergency? And in 
your conversation with him, did he tell you 
when he would do that? 

The President. There’s no conditions on 
my invitation, if that’s the question—abso- 
lutely not. 

Q. Well, would he come if the state of 
emergency has not been lifted? He hasn’t 
done that. 

The President. 1 don’t know. I don’t know 
whether he would or not. 

@. You didn’t discuss that element with 
himP 

The President. 1 didn’t discuss any condi- 
tions. I said I want him to come. You have 
freed Nelson Mandela, you have taken cer- 
tain steps that are positive, and we want to 
see more. We want to see you go further, 
but you’re welcome. And that’s the way 


U.S. War Games and Relations With the 
Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any second 
thoughts about—— 


The President. | was trying to identify the 
lady next to you, but go ahead. 

Q. It happens all the time. 

Q. Do you have any second thoughts 
about the trip last week [National Training 
Center, Fort Irwin, on February 6]? I’m es- 
pecially thinking of the war games with the 
Soviet tanks, particularly when your views 
on the defense budget are well-known and 
the Central Committee was meeting at the 
same time? 

The President. No, | think it was a good 
trip. And I’ve read some tick-tock inside 
here, but it doesn’t bother me a bit. I think 
that those people that were there under- 
stood that that training has applications 
elsewhere—we’ve seen recent areas where 
military force was used because it was well- 
trained. So, I stand by that as a very good 
trip. You see, I support our defense budget; 
I think it makes sense. And the fact that 
we've got some critics up there that don’t 
like it—that’s too bad. I think the American 
people want to see us stay strong. 

Q. What signal does that send to Mr. Gor- 
bachev, however, who you just praised a 
few minutes ago? 

The President. Well, it sent a pretty good 
one, I guess, because we came out of that 
meeting with some forward motion. And I 
salute him. I can’t say the trip to the State 
of California’s desert had a heck of a lot to 
do with it, but if you’d listen to some of the 
critique from Capitol Hill, you’d have 
thought it had been a disaster. And yet I’ve 
told you we’ve just completed one of the 
most successful ministerial summits that 
we've had with the Soviets. So, the critics 
up there on the Hill can’t have it both 
ways. 


German Membership in NATO 


Q. I just wanted to follow up on the Ger- 
many question. You said you thought that 
the Eastern Europeans would ultimately 
come to see this alliance with NATO as a 
positive thing, too. Are you suggesting, sir, 
that there’s something less threatening 
about a Germany that is in alliance—any 
alliance—rather than a neutral Germany? 

The President. 1 think so, because I think 
a Germany inside the NATO alliance— 
they’re good NATO partners now, and 
they'll be good NATO partners then. And 
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they are very closely linked to the United 
States, and I think that’s a very good thing. 

Q. If I could just turn that around: Do 
you think that a neutral Germany does pose 
a threat potentially to its neighbors? 

The President. Well, I know that’s the 
concern of many Europeans, but it’s a con- 
cern that would be allayed by having a uni- 
fied Germany inside of NATO. 


Conventional Force Reductions in Europe 


Q. Mr. President, you indicated you don’t 
think the conventional talks are at impasse. 
Would you be willing to consider an agree- 
ment in which the U.S. was able to keep 
extra troops in Europe, but at a number 
somewhat less than the 30,000? 

The President. Well, we’ve made our pro- 
posal. I don’t make these proposals without 
consulting the allies, and there’s agreement 
that these are the proper levels. It’s a level 
that has been scrubbed by our military, and 
I think there’s a happiness within our own 
military about this. For this time in history, 
I think it’s the right level. And so, we’re not 
out there trying to trade that away. 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, you talk often about the 
importance of free markets to democracy. 
But Nelson Mandela supports the ANC 
view about nationalizing South African in- 
dustries, including banks and mines. How 
do you feel about that? And does that pose 
a problem for real democracy in South 
Africa? 

The President. We are not for nationaliz- 
ing. We’re for privatization across the—for 
free markets. And so, if we have a differ- 
ence there, that’s fine; we’ll discuss it with 
him. But I am not about to embrace the 
idea that what we want to do is go down to 
more socialism when socialism is folding its 
hand and going over to the other side all 
across the world. I mean, you see this. So, 
this is a difference that we—if that’s his 
view, why, certainly we’re not going to em- 
brace that. 

Q. Is that a severe obstacle, though, to 
having a successful democracy there? 

The President. Nationalization of all the— 
I don’t necessarily associate nationaliza- 
tion—socialization of industry, the goods 
and services produced belonging to the 
state—I don’t see that as particularly help- 
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ful towards democracy, if that’s what you 
mean. But what I do agree with Mandela is, 
is to try to get a society that is not a racist 
society, doesn’t support a concept of apart- 
heid. 

Q. On South Africa, the question is: How 
willing are you to become personally in- 
volved—your administration become per- 
sonally involved in facilitating negotiations 
between Mr. Mandela and President de 
Klerk? Are you ready to play a role like 
President Carter did in the Camp David 
accords in the Middle East? 

The President. If such a role would be 
productive, I certainly would. But I have 
the feeling from the talks with both men— 
just the short phone conversations with 
both Mr. de Klerk and Mr. Mandela—that 
they feel they can talk to each other with- 
out the U.S. catalytic role. But, sure, if we 
could be helpful in a way of that nature, we 
certainly would. 


Conventional Force Reductions in Europe 


Q. Mr. President, there are some people 
who are questioning the need for a conven- 
tional forces treaty at all at this point. The 
argument being that we’re at a situation in 
which the East European countries are 
going to invite all the Soviet troops to go 
home anyway, and all that we’d be doing is 
codifying a Soviet presence that isn’t even 
wanted in Eastern Europe. What’s your re- 
sponse to that argument? 

The President. Say it’s very interesting, 
and it may well be that the pressure on the 
Soviets will have them withdraw to lower 
levels. I don’t think there’s great sentiment 
in the Warsaw Pact countries for continued 
Soviet presence. I’m not sure that it would 
negate the need to have an agreement. I 
think the Soviets would like to get our com- 
mitment, too. But you see, those troops are 
not wanted in Eastern Europe anymore. 
Our troops are wanted by the free world. 
And I suspect—can’t prove it—that some 
countries in the Warsaw Pact countries 
today would see us not as a threatening 
presence but as a stabilizing presence. 

Q. But is it possible the Soviets might use 
a treaty as an excuse to keep troops where 
they’re not even wanted? 

The President. | don’t think they can do 
that. I think they’ve got a problem of a 
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CFE treaty with us and others, but they 
also have the problem of opinion inside 
these countries. And they have enormous 
budgetary problems that make things very 
difficult. 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, what was your reaction 
to the rather effusive embrace of the South 
African Communist Party and the presence 
of the Communist Party flag on the balcony 
when Mr. Mandela made his speech yester- 
day? 

The President. 1 didn’t notice that. But 
you see, I think these Communist Parties, 
for the most part, are sliding downhill. And 
I think what’s coming uphill, and trium- 
phantly so, is democracy and freedom. And 
I would hope that the steps that Mr. de 
Klerk is taking and is suggesting be taken 
would enhance the view that democracy 
and freedom are on the move. 

Q. A followup, sir: If Mr. Mandela persists 
in allying himself with the Communist 
Party, would that change your view of 
his—— 

The President. Too hypothetical. I mean, 
what’s good is that he’s out there. Been in 
jail a long time. And it’s an interesting ques- 
tion back here, but I’m not embracing 
every position of the ANC or some of the 
positions that are represented here today as 
Mr. Mandela’s positions. What I am doing is 
embracing the concept that it’s good that 
he’s out of jail and that it’s good that the 
South Africans seem to be moving towards 
a more equitable society. 


German Reunification 


Q. Do you think it’s time for a conference 
of the Four Powers on Germany? 

The President. No, not at this juncture. I 
know that idea has some credibility right 
now. But I think it’s moving along pretty 
well. And we have always favored self-de- 
termination and that the Germans have to 
sort this out. At some point, clearly, the 
Four Powers will have to have some say. 
There’s no question about that. Whether it’s 
two plus four or what the formulation is, 
we’re not locked on that at all. 

Q. If Gorbachev continues to insist on 
German neutrality, Mr. President, do you 
think that could create a dangerous impasse 


that would spawn a neutrality movement in 
West Germany? 

The President. Not necessarily. But I 
think that we’ve seen the Soviet Union’s 
position change on the whole concept—or 
the whole acceptability of German reunifi- 
cation. It wasn’t so long ago that Mr. Gorba- 
chev and the Soviet system were positioned 
very skeptically about any reunification. 
And that’s what was so symbolic about the 
Kohl-Gorbachev meeting, so important 
about it. And I might say that it was a very 
emotional day for people in Germany— 
GDR [German Democratic Republic] and 
FRG [Federal Republic of Germany]— 
highly emotional. Brother separated from 
brother, cousin from cousin, and all of 
this—now with a chance to have peaceful 
reunification. 

And so, I don’t want to buy into any real 
hypothesis on what might happen, but I 
think we ought to applaud the fact that the 
Soviets demonstrated a real flexibility on 
this question that we didn’t think they had 
a few months ago. 

Q. Can I just follow: Do you now think, 
then, that German unification is unstoppa- 
ble and that Gorbachev will back off his 
demands? 

The President. Well, I think, again, I’d 
just refer it to the will of the people there. 
And it seems to be moving very fast in that 
direction. 


Israeli Trade Minister Sharon’s 
Resignation 


Q. Sir, what is your visceral reaction to 
the resignation of Ariel Sharon and _ its 
effect on the peace process? And is this part 
of the pattern of the hard-liners losing out 
around the world? 

The President. You know, I just heard 
about this, and I have to understand more 
about what went on there. But Mr. Shamir 
[Prime Minister] was the proponent of 
these talks, and if this clears the way for the 
talks to go forward, that would be in keep- 
ing with USS. policy. 

South Africa 

Q. When you talked with Mr. de Klerk 
and Mr. Mandela, did you talk about—when 
you talked about democracy and freedom, 
did you make the point that in our under- 
standing of democracy, the majority rules? 
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I'm really wondering about de Klerk. Or 
will you talk with him about that when he 
comes? 

The President. ''m sure we will—and 
with Mr. Mandela. But that did not come 
up in these conversations. None of the 
detail here on the various sanctions or any- 
thing of that nature came up 

Q. Is that what you mai. 9 tell him? De 
Klerk, I’m speaking—— 

The President. Well, let’s wait and see 
what happens when he gets here. 

Yes, Sarah [Sarah McClendon, McClendon 
News]? You haven’t had one for a long 
time. 


Military Base Closings 


Q. Thank you so much. Sir, we have a big 
problem in this country with the bases that 
we have to close and the tens of thousands 
of personnel we have to let go out of the 
military, and out of civilian roles, too. I 
wonder if you would be for taking these 
military bases and turning them into prisons 
rather than building new prisons, and if 
you'd be for using the extra housing for the 
homeless? 

The President. Well, Sarah, let me say 
this: that when military bases close, various 
communities historically seem to prosper. 
And I think the one in Waco, Texas, where 
a base was closed—it was years ago—all 
kinds of speculation that this would be the 
end of the world, and then gradually found 
out that it doesn’t work that way. And so, I 
think there will be socially redeeming uses 
for these benefits that municipalities and 
county governments and others—these 
bases—that these entities may want to use 
them for. 

And so, I would say it’s a good question, 
because we can say to others this is not the 
end of the world. But let me say, on base 
closings: These suggested closings were 
made without political favor; and I would 
hope that we could get the Congress con- 
vinced that the age-old adage, “cut here, 
cut there, but don’t cut in my district” 
could be laid aside now. And I hope that 
that’s what will prevail. 

I said out there in San Francisco that in- 
stant doves become feathery instant hawks 
on base closings—{/aughter|—only if it’s in 
their district. And I want to see that 
changed, and I’ve got to convince these 
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folks that we’re not doing this in some vin- 
dictive political way. We’re doing it to try 
to accommodate to what will be a new kind 
of defense force in this country. 


Arms Reduction Agreements 


Q. Mr. President, I wonder if you could 
clarify your position on your hopes for the 
June summit. Is it your view that it may be 
possible if not necessarily to sign formal 
treaties but to substantially complete the 
CFE and the START, and even maybe the 
chemical? 

The President. Chemical. I'd hope we’d 
be substantially completed—that’s a good 
way to phrase it. 


South Africa 


Q. Your Assistant Secretary for Africa 
seemed to suggest that some sort of ges- 
tures were now needed towards South 
Africa. Has there been any discussion of 
that or have you pretty much ruled it out, 
any concrete move, until the state of emer- 
gency is lifted? 

The President. Well, we have certain pro- 
visions in the law that have to be met. But I 
would hope people would see the invitation 
to Mr. de Klerk, certainly, as a gesture, but 
one that will have, after the discussions 
with him, I think, considerable more sub- 
stance to it. 


German Membership in NATO 


Q. Can you support a situation—back to 
Germany—where there is membership, let’s 
say political membership, in NATO, but not 
a military relationship that exists now, with 
the possibility of no foreign troops on 
German soil and a reunified Germany? 

The President. | don’t think we’re con- 
templating a neutralized Germany, and I 
have stated my position in terms of the alli- 
ance. And that’s the way we view it, and 
I’m sure that’s the way our allies look at it. 

Q. Can I ask—since you had mentioned 
that unification is a matter to be left to the 
German people—if there were some refer- 
endum where they wanted a configuration 
without foreign troops on German soil, how 
would you deal with itP 

The President. 1 would cross that bridge 
when I came to it. But I would point out 
that Helmut Kohl, to his credit, is not con- 
sidering that. 
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Drug Summit in Cartagena, Colombia 


Q. Mr. President—in a different hemi- 
sphere. Over the past couple of months, 
when asked why you’re going to Cartagena 
this week, you’ve said you want to show 
support for the Government down there. 
Now that you’re just a couple days away, do 
you expect to do anything more than that— 
than show the flag? Do you expect anything 
concrete to come out of it, perhaps in- 
creased use of military down there? 

The President. Well, I do think that we 
want to support Mr. Barco [President of Co- 
lombia], a courageous leader, and I think 
going there will certainly indicate how 
strongly I feel about that. But I think 
there'll be more than that come out of it. I 
hope we can get agreement in terms of 
support for the antinarcotics efforts in these 
three countries: Peru, Bolivia, and Colom- 
bia. 

What was the last part? 

Q. Anything in particular, like the in- 
creased use of the military—the plan that 
seemed to have been scuttled earlier—to 
use U.S. warships off the coast of Colombia? 


The President. Well, what happened on 
that plan was some mischievous stories that 
suggested blockade. So, one of the things I'll 
try to do—because there’s never any inten- 
tion of a blockade—absolutely absurd. And 
yet that threw a panic amongst many of the 
Colombians, who said we don’t want a 


blockade off our coast. And that wasn’t 
whatever had been intended. But in terms 
of interdiction, what I’d like to convince 
them is we can be extraordinarily helpful, 
particularly to Colombia in their courageous 
fight against narco traffickers, by a sophisti- 
cated interdiction effort. 

Q. Mr. President, on the same subject. 
Some observers and some headlines recent- 
ly have talked about we’re winning the war 
on drugs. And I believe your last state- 
ment—you said we’re just starting on the 
war on drugs. 

The President. Starting to win. 

Q. Starting to win. 

The President. Combined the two state- 
ments. [Laughter] We’ll meld them. 

Q. As you head for the drug summit, 
what will you tell the other leaders about 
the status on the war on drugs in this coun- 
try? 


The President. One of the points I'll em- 
phasize at the beginning is: Look, I know 
you three leaders think that this is all the 
fault—not entirely, but a lot of the fault 
because of the demand in the United States. 
And let me assure you, we’re not just talk- 
ing about interdiction, we’re not just talking 
about anticrime aspects of this in the 
United States, we’re talking about major ef- 
forts on the demand side, a major initia- 
tive—and most of it is out in the private 
sector or in the schools, to educate people 
against the use of narcotics—because they 
think that the United States is causing all 
this problem. It’s changed a little bit, be- 
cause some of them are beginning to see 
user problems inside their own countries or 
neighboring countries or countries that 
have—across the ocean even. So, I think 
we've got to convince them that we are 
going out on all fronts, and I think I can do 
that. 

Q. As a followup, they’re—from what 
we've heard—going to ask you for more 
money for crop substitution, to substitute 
other goods for the coca crop down there. 
Will the U.S. put its money where its mouth 
is on that? 

The President. Well, we'll listen to what 
they have to say on it, but they ought not to 
be condoning the growth of crops that are 
illegal in some areas, and certainly crops 
that are clearly used in the cocaine trade. 
And so, that’s a moral question. I’d try to 
put it on that kind of emphasis and then see 
what we can do over here in terms of 
trying to help financially. 


Warsaw Pact’s Future 


Q. Yes. You’ve said that the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries want the Soviet troops to 
leave, and you’ve also pointed to the 
progress in talks about conventional force 
reductions. But the fact of the matter is, 
virtually all those Soviet troops are still 
there now in Eastern Europe. Can you 
point to any real progress on the ground, in 
terms of any changes in Soviet troop de- 
ployments in Eastern Europe? And to what 
extent do you see the continued threat for 
reversals, politically, inside the East bloc, 
that could cause those troops to continue to 
be deployed? 
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The President. To be wanted? I can’t see 
a political change inside the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries that would have an invita- 
tion go out to please remain. I don’t see any 
politics or any political changes that would 
make me think that that is a likely scenario 
right now. And I do think that you put your 
finger on something—they have not—I 
don’t know; I was looking for Brent [Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs] to see if any have 
been pulled back at all. 

General Scowcroft. Yes, they have. 

The President. He says some have, so 
we'll have to get you the information on 
exactly what withdrawals have taken place. 


Soviet-U.S. Summit 


Q. Mr. President, do you have a date for 
the summit with Mr. Gorbachev yet? 

The President. Do what? 

Q. Do you have a date? 

The President. I don’t think we’ve set the 
exact date. 


China 


Q. Mr. President, when you won the 
China veto vote, you said there were signs 
things were easing up in Beijing. Now they 
say that before students can leave the coun- 
try to study abroad they'll spend 5 years at 
work. Isn’t this backsliding, or is there some 
evidence that you have that things are 
easing up in China? 

The President. Well, I'm disturbed by 
that statement. I don’t like that statement 
because I feel that student exchanges are 
very good things to have between our coun- 
tries. I know that some visas have recently 
been given to students, so I'd want to check 
the statement against the reality. I know 
that some students over there have been 
issued visas to come to the United States. 
But I saw the statement, and if you just 
want me to comment on the statement, I 
thought that was counterproductive, very 
much so. 


Offshore Oil Lease Sales 


Q. Mr. President, has the current oilspill 
out in southern California in any way 
changed your thinking about the wisdom of 
further development of offshore oil lease 
sales? And what is your timetable for when 
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you're going to make the decision on those 
lease sales? 

The President. A freighter or tanker has a 
hole punched in it, and I see a whole bunch 
of guys jumping up and down saying this 
proves you can’t have any offshore drilling. 
I’m saying to myself, I’m not sure I under- 
stand the connection between tankers. Do 
they want to cut off all tankers, or do we 
just want to do our level best to make tan- 
kering safer? 

I have said that we’re not going to have 
drilling in highly environmentally sensitive 
places. But Ill be darned if I think we 
ought to shut down all offshore drilling ev- 
erywhere. And I don’t see that a spill from 
a tanker really has much to do with wheth- 
er you can drill an offshore well safely, be- 
cause it’s going on all the time. And this 
country depends on it. We depend on off- 
shore oil domestically for our own energy 
requirements. But I tell you what it does 
do: It reinforces my view that we’ve got to 
be very careful about leasing in sensitive 
areas, even though there’s no connection 
between a tanker spill and a drilling of a 
well. 

Q. But when do you plan to make your 
decision on those lease sales? 

The President. Fairly soon. I read the rec- 
ommendations and the report. It should be 
fairly soon. 


Meetings With South African Leaders 


Q. Mr. President, did Mr. Mandela and 
Mr. de Klerk accept your invitations? And if 
so, when are they coming? 

The President. 1 have to go back and look 
at my notes, but I felt they accepted in 
principle, both of them. I think Mr. Man- 
dela said he wanted to talk, I thought he 
said, to his executive council or something. 
But anyway, he wanted to talk to some 
others that came right out the first few 
hours. I must say he seemed very pleased at 
that, and I think Mr. de Klerk the same 
way. But there wasn’t any time set on 
either of those invitations. 


NATO Military Doctrines 


Q. Mr. President, is this the time to reex- 
amine the “fliexible-response” doctrine of 
NATO and, particularly, the wisdom of con- 
tinuing work on the Lance missile? 
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The President. Well, that decision will not 
be taken until 1992. That was an agreement 
between all the NATO partners. And I see 
nothing to change that at this point. 

Q. But could I just follow up? How can 
you, under current circumstances, justify 
possible deployment of the Lance, which 
would hit with nuclear warheads East Ger- 
many, perhaps Poland and Czechoslovakia? 

The President. If you have these dramatic 
changes get effected, then you take a new 
look at all these considerations. That’s what 
I would say. 


Troop Cuts 


Q. Yes. You talked a lot about troop cuts, 
but nobody is explaining how tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers would physically be re- 
moved from the armed services? What are 
your suggestions? 

The President. Well see, I was talking to 
Marlin [Marlin Fitzwater, Press Secretary to 
the President] when I should have been lis- 
tening. Excuse me. What was your ques- 
tion? The first part of it? 

Q. A lot of people are talking about troop 
cuts, but you have not proposed a way to 
get many thousands of soldiers out of the 
armed services. How do you propose get- 
ting people out of uniform? Should we turn 
them all into DEA [Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration] agents or force a lot of early 
retirement? Do you want a lot of the 
people to go into the Reserves? 

The President. Well, Y’ll tell you, in our 
defense budget, we did propose reductions. 
They’ll come up over the years, not neces- 
sarily all at once. Ejighty-one thousand 
troops, 2 active Army divisions, and then 2 
battleships, 14 B-52’s, all of which have 
personnel with them, M-1 tanks, Maverick 
missiles, sea-launch system, Apache helicop- 
ter—several different systems that will 
eventually result in lower personnel. Maybe 
I’m missing the question. 

Q. So, you’re only talking about reducing 
forces by attrition? 

The President. Oh. I would hope a lot of 
it could be done by attrition because of the 
highly trained, dedicated men and women 
in the Armed Forces. I would hope a lot 
could. You have relatively high attrition 
rates in spite of pretty good retention. But 
there’s still attrition. And I would like to 
think that a kid that went in to make a 


career out of this would not be unceremon- 
iously dumped from the armed services. 
No, that’s a good point. And I would hope 
that attrition can take care of the cuts that 
inevitably would be coming. 

I’m told by Marlin this has got to be the 
last one. 


Antiapartheid Activism 


Q. Mr. President, what role did antia- 
partheid demonstrations in this country 
play in the release of Nelson Mandela and 
other political prisoners? 

The President. I don’t know, because you 
had antiapartheid demonstrations in many 
countries. So, I think if people get the feel- 
ing in South Africa that apartheid itself is 
abhorrent to the United States—through 
whatever way they get that feeling, wheth- 
er it’s a statement by the President, wheth- 
er it’s some legislative action, or whether 
it’s some demonstration—that’s helpful. But 
I can’t help you on how you would quantify 
that. 

Thank you all. Really, I’ve got a 2:30 p.m. 
meeting. But thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President’s 35th news conference 
began at 2:01 p.m. in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 


Proclamation 6093—181st Anniversary 
of the Birth of Abraham Lincoln 


February 12, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


A true friend of the common man and a 
courageous leader at our Nation’s greatest 
hour of trial, Abraham Lincoln occupies a 
special place of honor in the hearts of all 
Americans. Each February 12, as we com- 
memorate the anniversary of his birth, we 
celebrate the peace and unity of purpose 
President Lincoln reclaimed for this coun- 
try—and the shining hope he restored to all 
mankind. 

When he became President in 1861, 
Abraham Lincoln was faced with a grave 
crisis: seven States, determined to preserve 
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the institution of slavery and to assert what 
they viewed as their sovereign rights, had 
seceded from the Union. After a military 
confrontation at Fort Sumter, the Civil War 
began. 

Lincoln believed that the success of our 
Nation’s great experiment in self-govern- 
ment depended on the strength and integ- 
rity of the Union and on the degree to 
which Americans, as well as the national 
Government, remained true to the ideals 
expressed at the Founding. Although the 
War tried his skills as President and tested 
whether a nation “so conceived and so 
dedicated” could long endure, his convic- 
tions proved unshakable. In a July 4th Ad- 
dress to the Congress, he declared that the 
War was nothing less than “a struggle for 
maintaining in the world, that form and 
substance of government whose leading 
object is to elevate the condition of men 
. . . to afford all an unfettered start, and a 
fair chance, in the race of life.” 

Abraham Lincoln knew that for the 
United States to endure, it must remain 
faithful to the noble ideal enshrined in our 
Declaration of Independence: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” Lincoln be- 
lieved that excluding any human beings 
from this promise undermines the moral 
foundation on which our Nation rests. He 
had once argued that our Nation’s Found- 
ing Fathers “meant to set up a standard 
maxim for a free society, which should be 
familiar to all, and revered by all; constantly 
looked to, constantly labored for . . . there- 
by constantly spreading and deepening its 
influence and augmenting the happiness 
and value of life to all people of all colors 
everywhere.” Lincoln knew that our Nation 
must always strive to fulfill its great prom- 
ise, or risk its very existence. 

Throughout the course of the War, Lin- 
coln remained fully committed to the idea 
of liberty under law. For him, striving to 
uphold the Constitution and protect the 
rights of individuals was not only compati- 

le with preserving the Union, but essential 
to it. In 1864, when he was elected to a 
second term in office, Lincoln reflected 
aloud: “We cannot have free government 
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without elections; and if the rebellion could 
force us to forego or postpone a national 
election, it might fairly claim to have al- 
ready conquered and ruined us.” The suc- 
cess of the electoral process reaffirmed Lin- 
coln’s conviction that the principles upon 
which our Nation was founded must—and 
could—withstand the fiery ordeal it now 
suffered. Lincoln’s leadership throughout 
the Civil War was inspired by a firm belief 
in those principles. 

Abraham Lincoln’s aversion to the institu- 
tion of slavery was known long before he 
took office. Perhaps it was his experience as 
a young man, clearing land on the frontier 
and working odd jobs while he studied law, 
that enabled him to see the injustice of 
earning one’s bread as the fruit of another 
man’s labor. Ultimately, however, Lincoln 
saw slavery as dehumanizing, a cruel con- 
trast to the ideals expressed in our Nation’s 
Declaration of Independence. In 1858, cam- 
paigning for the Senate, he reminded an 
audience at Edwardsville, Illinois, that our 
Nation’s strength and purpose are found in 
the spirit that prizes liberty as the heritage 
of all men. “Destroy this spirit,” the young 
statesman warned, “and you have planted 
the seeds of despotism at your own doors. 
. . . Accustomed to trample on the rights of 
others, you have lost the genius of your own 
independence and become the fit subjects 
of the first cunning tyrant who rises among 
you.” Lincoln realized that slavery violently 
contradicted the shining promise of Amer- 
ica. His issuance of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation became a decisive factor in the 
Civil War—and one of the historic and 
crowning achievements of Lincoln’s life. 

Leading our country through the perilous 
years of civil war, Abraham Lincoln en- 
sured its safe passage by remaining faithful 
to the principles upon which it was found- 
ed. Today, as we mark the anniversary of 
his birth, we are grateful for his courage 
and wisdom, and for his example. 

With an unfailing commitment to justice 
and an equally profound sense of mercy 
and compassion, Lincoln exhorted his fellow 
Americans to act “with malice toward none, 
with charity for all.” He cared for the 
Union and for the individual Americans of 
all races, all conditions, and all regions. In 
his eyes, the great experiment in self-gov- 
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ernment launched by our Nation’s Found- 
ers represented “the last, best hope of 
Earth.” Today, recalling the timeless spirit 
of his historic Gettysburg Address, let us 
rededicate ourselves to “the unfinished 
work” Abraham Lincoln so nobly advanced. 
As individuals and as a Nation, let us strive 
to be governed “by the better angels of our 
nature,” always choosing the sure and right- 
eous course marked for us by the Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence. 
This is the cause for which Lincoln gave his 
life, and it is the cause that we, too, must 
represent in the world and carry on for the 
sake of generations yet unborn. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby urge all Americans to observe 
February 12, 1990—the 181st anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln—with ap- 
propriate programs, ceremonies, and activi- 
ties designed to honor his memory and to 
reaffirm our commitment to the ideals he 
so faithfully defended. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:13 p.m., February 12, 1990] 


Proclamation 6094—Vocational- 
Technical Education Week, 1990 
February 12, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Throughout the history of the United 
States, the American people have always 
had the highest regard for practical inven- 
tion and design. Today we still value the 
skillful use of tools and technology, as well 
as the application of innovative ideas. Both 
are vital to the success of business and in- 


dustry, and both are vital to a strong econo- 
my. 

This week, we recognize the importance 
of vocational and technical education in our 
Nation’s public and private schools. If the 
United States is to remain a leader in the 
increasingly competitive global market- 
place, it must not only be committed to 
excellence in the production of goods and 
services, but also be capable of achieving it. 
By preparing young men and women for 
work in highly specialized technical fields, 
vocational-technical education programs 
make an important contribution to our Na- 
tion’s strength and productivity. 

The students and teachers engaged in vo- 
cational-technical education know that it 
holds great rewards for individuals, as well 
as for the Nation. Through vocational-tech- 
nical education, aspiring entrepreneurs gain 
the knowledge and skills they need to es- 
tablish and maintain their own businesses. 
Many other students pursue exciting careers 
in health care, electronics, engineering, and 
other challenging fields. 

Graduates of vocational-technical educa- 
tion programs can take great pride in know- 
ing that they possess the kind of learning 
and expertise relied upon by millions of 
people every day. In short, vocational-tech- 
nical education works—and it works for all 
of us. 

In acknowledgment of the great value of 
vocational and technical education, the 
Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 130, 
has designated the week of February 11 
through February 17, 1990, as “Vocational- 
Technical Education Week” and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of February 11 
through February 17, 1990, as Vocational- 
Technical Education Week. I invite all 
Americans to observe this week with appro- 
priate programs, ceremonies, and activities 
designed to highlight the benefits of quality 
vocational-technical education. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:45 a.m., February 13, 1990] 


Remarks on Signing the United Nations 
Convention Against Illegal Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances 


February 13, 1990 


Well, I’m pleased today to sign the 
United States instrument ratification for the 
U.N. Convention Against Illegal Drugs. In 
doing so is a key international goal of our 
initial drug strategy way back last Septem- 
ber. And this important convention lays 
down clear norms for all nations to crimina- 
lize the production, cultivation, and traffick- 
ing in the drugs that are poisoning our kids: 
cocaine, heroin, marijuana, and other dan- 
gerous drugs. It calls for outlawing money- 
laundering and controlling essential and 
precursor chemicals, the chemical tools for 
producing the illicit drugs. And it provides 
for the seizure of drug-tainted assets, the 
extradition of drug traffickers, and other 
important measures of international coop- 
eration. 

This convention helps equip the interna- 
tional community with the coherent, tough 
legal authority to stop the flow of illicit 
drugs. And it says something very impor- 
tant—sends a message—and that is that this 
scourge will stop. And we will stop the 
criminals that deal drugs, and we'll take 
back the streets. 

As we continue preparations for the 
Andean drug summit and on the eve of the 
U.N. General Assembly, I’d like to urge all 
nations to join the United States in ratifying 
this United Nations convention, to join us in 
working together to rid the world of this 
menace—the menace from drugs. And now 
I'll sign the documents. 

Thank you all very much. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
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Statement on Signing the United 
Nations Convention Against Illegal 
Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and 
Psychotropic Substances 


February 13, 1990 


I am most pleased today to sign the 
United States instrument of ratification for 
the United Nations Convention Against I]- 
licit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psycho- 
tropic Substances. 

We have labored long and hard to create 
through this Convention stringent interna- 
tional norms for the criminalization of drug 
trafficking, the forfeiture of drug proceeds, 
the control of chemicals essential to the 
manufacture of dangerous drugs, and coop- 
eration among nations in combating drug 
trafficking. United States legislation already 
in place in each of these areas is a model 
for the rest of the world and indeed formed 
the basis for many of the central provisions 
of the Convention. 

By signing this instrument of ratification, 
we move one important step closer to plac- 
ing in the hands of all signatory nations to 
this Convention a new and formidable 
weapon in our continued struggle against 
international drug traffickers. 

The Convention will obligate all partici- 
pating countries to criminalize each link in 
the chain of activities with which these 
dealers in death seek to enslave our citi- 
zens, from drug production to the final 
laundering of drug profits. It will remove 
the drug lords’ shield of bank secrecy and 
establish effective measures to seize and 
forfeit the billions of dollars in proceeds re- 
alized by their commerce in misery. It will 
place controls on the international flow of 
essential chemicals necessary for the pro- 
duction of these poisons. It will mandate 
unprecedented cooperation in the investi- 
gation and prosecution of drug-trafficking 
offenses and facilitate the extradition of 
drug traffickers to stand trial for their 
crimes. 

On the eve of our Andean Drug Summit 
and the United Nations General Assembly 
Special Session on drugs, we call upon all 
nations to join us in ratifying this Conven- 
tion and undertaking its solemn obligations 
to work together as never before to rid our 
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world of the threat to our freedoms that 
drug trafficking represents. 

The fight against drug traffickers is one 
that we must win, and this Convention can 
give us new hope that we will. 


George Bush 


Proclamation 6095—American Heart 
Month, 1990 


February 13, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Approximately every 32 seconds, some- 
one in the United States dies of some form 
of heart and blood vessel disease. Heart 
attack, stroke, and other cardiovascular dis- 
ease kills nearly one million Americans 
every year. In fact, cardiovascular diseases 
cause almost as many deaths annually as 
cancer, accidents, pneumonia, influenza, 
and all other causes of death combined. 

Nearly 67 million Americans currently 
suffer from one or more forms of cardiovas- 
cular disease, including high blood pressure, 
coronary heart disease, rheumatic heart dis- 
ease, and stroke. While many people mis- 
takenly assume that heart disease occurs 
primarily in old age, studies show that 5 
percent of all heart attacks occur in people 
under age 40, and more than 45 percent 
occur in people before age 65. 

Women as well as men are at risk. Heart 
attack is the number one killer of American 
women, surpassing even breast cancer and 
lung cancer. Approximately 244,000 of the 
more than 512,000 people who die each 
year of heart attack—nearly half—are 
women. In all, heart attack and other forms 
of heart and blood vessel disease claim the 
lives of nearly half a million women each 
year. 

Cardiovascular diseases exact an incalcu- 
lable toll in human pain and suffering. They 
also inflict a heavy cost on our Nation in 
terms of health care expenses and lost pro- 
ductivity. The annual costs of cardiovascu- 
lar-related physician and nursing services, 
hospital and nursing home services, medica- 


tions, and lost work due to disability total in 
the billions of dollars. 

Fortunately, the outlook is not all gloomy. 
The latest reports show that age-adjusted 
death rates for cardiovascular diseases de- 
clined slightly more than 24 percent be- 
tween 1977 and 1988. Advances in both the 
treatment and the prevention of heart and 
blood vessel diseases account for much of 
this progress. 

Since 1948, the Federal Government, 
through the National Heart, Lung, and 
Blood Institute, and the American Heart As- 
sociation, a private not-for-profit organiza- 
tion, have spent millions of dollars on edu- 
cational programs and research into cardio- 
vascular diseases. The American Heart Asso- 
ciation estimates that it has invested more 
than $823 million on research since it 
became a national voluntary health organi- 
zation in the late 1940s. That great invest- 
ment has been made possible by the gener- 
osity of the American public and the dedi- 
cated efforts of the Association’s 2.7 million 
volunteers. 

Financial support from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the American Heart Associa- 
tion has helped physicians and scientists 
make many advances in cardiovascular 
health care. However, these funds have also 
provided for valuable educational programs 
designed to help individual Americans learn 
what they can do to avoid heart attack and 
stroke. 

For example, we now know the impor- 
tance of a low-fat, low-cholesterol diet, and 
we understand the need to control high 
blood pressure. Americans have also accept- 
ed warnings about the dangers of smoking, 
and what was once a socially acceptable 
habit has now become unacceptable. Con- 
trolling one’s weight and exercising regular- 
ly have also become a healthy part of the 
life-styles of many of our citizens. 

Although significant progress has been 
made in the struggle to overcome cardio- 
vascular disease, the major killer of Ameri- 
cans, we must not become complacent. As 
we enter a new decade, it is fitting that we 
strengthen and renew our commitment to 
winning this battle. 

In recognition of the need for all Ameri- 
cans to become involved in the ongoing 
fight against cardiovascular diseases, the 
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Congress, by Joint Resolution approved De- 
cember 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 843; 36 U.S.C. 
169b), has requested that the President 
issue an annual proclamation designating 
February as “American Heart Month.” 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of February 
1990 as American Heart Month. I invite the 
Governors of the States, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, officials of other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and the American people to 
join me in reaffirming our commitment to 
combating cardiovascular diseases and 
stroke. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 


ter, 11:59 a.m., February 14, 1990] 


Nomination of Herman J. Cohen To Be 
a Member of the Board of Directors of 
the African Development Foundation 


February 13, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Herman J. Cohen, of New 
York, to be a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the African Development Foun- 
dation for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing September 22, 1991. He would succeed 
Chester A. Crocker. 


Currently, Mr. Cohen serves as Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs in 
Washington, DC. Mr. Cohen graduated 
from City College of New York (B.A., 1953). 
He was born February 10, 1932, in New 
York, NY. Mr. Cohen served in the USS. 
Army, 1953-1955. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Washington, DC. 
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Remarks on Signing the Urgent 
Assistance for Democracy in Panama 
Act of 1990 and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters 


February 14, 1990 


The President. Well, let me first give this 
statement. And I want to congratulate Sec- 
retary [of State] Baker for his superb job at 
Ottawa and also for following through on 
his meetings in Moscow on the agenda that 
President Gorbachev and I set out at Malta. 
And I’m delighted that the 23 members of 
the Vienna negotiations on conventional 
forces in Europe accepted the NATO 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organization] initia- 
tive, which I proposed in my State of the 
Union Address on January 3lst, to resolve 
the issue of manpower. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
each will station no more than 195,000 
troops in the central zone in Europe. And 
this will be the overall ceiling for Soviet 
troops stationed on foreign territory in 
Europe. The U.S. will be permitted to sta- 
tion the additional 30,000 troops in Europe, 
outside the central zone. Now, this is an 
important breakthrough which removes a 
major obstacle to the early conclusion of a 
CFE treaty. And it also establishes the prin- 
ciple that U.S. forces in Europe are not to 
be treated as equivalent to Soviet forces in 
Eastern Europe. 

The other major breakthrough was on 
German unification. And I called [West 
German] Chancellor Kohl yesterday to dis- 
cuss the final details of the agreement that 
Secretary Baker reached at Ottawa. We and 
our German allies are in full accord. Things 
moved quite fast there. And the agreement 
we've reached calls for the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the two German States to meet with 
the Foreign Ministers of the Four Powers— 
the United States, France, the United King- 
dom, and the Soviet Union—to discuss the 
external aspects of the establishment of 
German unity. This brings us a step closer 
to realizing the longstanding goal of 
German unity. And as I said in Mainz last 
May, it’s a goal we and our allies have 
shared with the German people for more 
than 40 years. 

These steps, along with the inspiring 
march of democracy in Eastern Europe, 
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bring within sight the objective that I have 
stressed throughout the first year of my 
Presidency: a Europe that is whole and 
free. 

Another subject that’s related to the 
march of democracy in our own hemi- 
sphere—I think it’s appropriate that the 
Secretary of State is here with me today as I 
sign into law the Urgent Assistance for De- 
mocracy in Panama Act of 1990. And I 
want to thank Congress for acting rapidly 
on this legislation. And I’m pleased to see 
such strong bipartisan support for the task 
of helping Panama rebuild and strengthen 
its economy and its democracy. With the 
signing of this legislation, we'll move for- 
ward with the broad range of activities to 
assist Panama, including AID [Agency for 
International Development] and OPIC 
[Overseas Private Investment Corporation], 
Ex-Im Bank and other assistance in restor- 
ing Caribbean Basin Initiative and GSP 
[Generalized System of Preferences] trade 
benefits. 

I look forward to working with Congress 
on these particular initiatives and on imple- 
menting the second phase of our economic 
recovery program for Panama. This legisla- 
tion is an important step in our continuing 
effort to cooperate with the Panamanian 
Government and the people there, as they 
work to build a new and better life for 
themselves in freedom and democracy. 

And thank you, and now I’m pleased to 
sign this statement. Maybe you want to give 
a couple of these to the congressional lead- 
ers. 


[At this point, the President signed the bill.| 
All right. Thank you all. 
Conventional Force Reductions in Europe 


Q. Mr. President, why do you think 
Chairman Gorbachev acceded to your pro- 
posal on the troop levels? 

The President. 1 think he saw that it 
made very good sense. I have Jim’s [Secre- 
tary of State Baker] comment; he discussed 
it with [Soviet Foreign Minister] Mr. Shev- 
ardnadze. But we’ve stayed firm on this 
proposal. We think it’s a very sound propos- 
al; it has the strong support of our allies. 
Events are moving awfully fast there, and I 
think they see this as good for them, and I 


hope they see it as a stabilizing agreement 
for Europe. 
Q. Mr. President, on Monday—— 


Germany 


Q. Mr. President, Mr. Shevardnadze has 
said up in Ottawa that he could foresee a 
united Germany with a role for both NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact. You’ve always said 
that NATO has to have its role. I assume 
that’s still your position, but could you see 
the Warsaw Pact having a role as well? 

The President. Well, the way it looks to 
me is that the allies want the stability of 
U.S. forces and a united NATO—USS. forces 
in Europe and a strong NATO. The Eastern 
European countries that make up the 
Warsaw Pact want the Soviet troops to 
leave. You have a different equation now. 
And we are talking about Germany remain- 
ing in NATO, flexibility on where the 
troops in Germany are, but a strong NATO. 
And as I said the other day, I think it stabi- 
lizing, certainly as far as Western Europe 
looks at it, and also I think you’re going to 
find a lot of countries in Eastern Europe see 
us as a stabilizing factor there. 

Q. So, no Warsaw Pact? 

The President. Well, these things are 
being discussed. I think changes are going 
on so fast there that it’s hard to keep up 
with them all. But, again, I salute Secretary 
Baker and our people who went with him 
on this trip because a lot of things hap- 
pened that happened more quickly than 
certainly I would have thought. This troop 
agreement is one of them. 

Q. You said on Monday—— 

The President. ——think we 
some 

Q. On Monday you said that the time was 
not right for a Four Power conference on 
Germany. Did something change between 
Monday and the agreement on Tuesday? 

The President. Well, I'd let Jim address 
himself to that, but, yes, I think there was a 
lot of change—not about change but cer- 
tainly there was a feeling on the part of 
Chancellor Kohl, who told me this on the 
phone yesterday that the agreement that 
Secretary Baker had been discussing and 
details of which he worked out with She- 
vardnadze and the allied leaders was a very 
sound step. And we’re not trying to dictate 


set out 
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to anybody over there how it would work; I 
left that question open. But, yes, it moved 
very, very fast. 

Do you want to add something to that? 

Secretary Baker. No, sir, I think that’s it. 

Q. Were you not aware on Monday that 
things were moving in that direction that— 
on Tuesday? 

The President. Not aware on Monday that 
we were going to have a deal on Tuesday, 
absolutely not. 

Secretary Baker. Nor were we in Ottawa, 
I might add. 

The President. And nor were we on the 
troop deal. I mean, you’ve got to realize, 
Norm [Norman Sandler, United Press Inter- 
national], we're dealing with historic 
change; and we need to be very elated 
about this. [Laughter] Seriously. And it’s 
very, very fast. And the fact that the Secre- 
tary was able to close this deal in such a 
short period of time—I say short from the 
time we last talked about it—I think is evi- 
dence of this. But he can’t do that alone; he 
has to have the change from the Germanys. 
But you’ve got to remember, [East German 
Prime Minister] Modrow has talking to 
Kohl, and Jim’s been talking to Shevard- 
nadze. The NATO people were meeting. 
We had this conversation over the weekend 
with Woerner [Secretary General of 
NATO]. And so, there’s a lot of diplomacy 
going on. 

But, no, this surprised me that they were 
willing to make an agreement on that, as it 
did troops. But I thought it was right to stay 
firm on it. 


Conventional Force Reductions in Europe 


Q. In light of that, what about some of 
the—I guess it is criticism—that by agreeing 
to a CFE agreement with 195,000 that 
you're legitimizing their keeping that 
number of troops in Eastern Europe? And 
is it time to lower that 

The President. We're dealing with a 
period of dynamic change. We are trying to 
project, as I think I conveyed the other day, 
and Jim has been conveying, a sense of sta- 
bility to the question. Our allies view this 
certainly as a good, sound number. 

Now, what hasn’t been taken into consid- 
eration, and it takes time to work its way 


through the system, and it will happen after 
elections are held in various countries, is 
how those countries feel about the presence 
of Soviet troops. So, what the Secretary was 
able to do here through the acceptance of 
our proposal is delink the weapons. And 
that’s good because the Western Europe- 
ans—and again, I repeat, I think some of 
the Eastern Europeans—want us there, 
seeing us not as a threat but as a stabilizing 
influence. The Eastern Europeans appear 
not to want the Soviets there, and I have a 
feeling that Mr. Gorbachev will not want to 
stay against the general feeling there in 
Eastern Europe. And also, he has enormous 
problems on his own economic front. 

So, the thing to do is, we got a good deal, 
a steady, stabilizing deal, and then see what 
events come along if we go. But now let’s 
close the deal; that’s what I want to do. 
Conclude this CFE agreement and get it 
done and signed. And there’s still some 
technical problems in it. 

Secretary Baker. ——a major dispropor- 
tion in reductions, too. 

The President. Yes. The original proposal 
had the Soviets taking down an awful lot 
more than we did. Now we’ve got what I 
think of as a delinked—again, I think that is 
stabilizing. Somebody at the press confer- 
ence the other day—I had a question that 
at least implied to me they thought it may 
be destabilizing, that you want it linked to 
equal numbers. I don’t agree with that. I 
think it’s just the opposite. 

Q. How soon does that get wrapped up 
now—CFE? 

The President. Jim? 

Secretary Baker. The President has stated 
he wants it this year, so that’s what we’re 
shooting for. 

Q. How about START [strategic arms re- 
ductions talks]P Are you preparing to pro- 
pose any new initiatives at the START 
talks? There’s been talk about a ban on 
mobile MIRV’s. 


The President. Well, I haven’t had a 
chance to talk to General Scowcroft [Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs] in detail since the Secretary has 
been back, and I haven’t had a chance to 
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talk to him about it. But now guess what 
we're going to do? We’re going to go in and 
talk about this. 

Q. He wants it 

Q. Will we have trouble finding countries 
accepting 195,000? 

The President. Oh, no. No, no, that’s—all 
right. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:45, p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
Parts of these remarks could not be verified 
because the tape was incomplete. H.R. 3952, 
approved February 14, was assigned Public 
Law No. 101-243. 


Statement on Signing the Urgent 
Assistance for Democracy in Panama 
Act of 1990 


February 14, 1990 


I have signed today H.R. 3952, the 
“Urgent Assistance for Democracy in 
Panama Act of 1990.” 

I would like to express my appreciation to 
the Congress in passing this legislation, 
which will allow us to proceed expeditiously 
on Phase I of our plan to foster economic 
recovery in Panama. We plan now to pro- 
ceed with the broad range of activities that 
officials of my Administration have been 
discussing with interested Members of Con- 
gress in consultations that have taken place 
over the last several weeks. This program 
contains a range of AID, OPIC, Eximbank, 
and other assistance, as well as restoration 
of Caribbean Basin Initiative and General- 
ized System of Preferences trade benefits 
for Panama. 

I am further appreciative of the provi- 
sions that will permit us to provide certain 
assistance for Panamanian law enforcement 
agencies on an expedited basis. This will 
facilitate our efforts to have the Panama- 
nians assume the law enforcement responsi- 
bilities now being shouldered by our mili- 
tary forces. 

I look forward to working with the Con- 
gress on the necessary legislation to imple- 
ment Phase II of our economic recovery 
program for Panama. 


Finally, I note that Section 104(b\3) of 
the Act requires me to report on agree- 
ments with Panama “in the process of nego- 
tiation.” The Constitution, however, com- 
mits to the President the responsibility of 
negotiations with foreign governments and 
necessarily provides the President with dis- 
cretion to determine whether and when to 
disclose information concerning agreements 
that are in the process of negotiation. Ac- 
cordingly, I will construe this section con- 
sistent with my constitutional responsibil- 
ities. 

George Bush 


The White House, 
February 14, 1990. 


Note: H.R. 3952, approved February 14, was 
assigned Public Law No. 101-243. 


Nomination of Arthur E. Williams To 
Be a Member and President of the 
Mississippi River Commission 


February 14, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Brig. Gen. Arthur E. Wil- 
liams, USA, to be a member and President 
of the Mississippi River Commission. He 
would succeed Thomas Allen Sands. 


Currently, Brigadier General Williams is 
commander of the Lower Mississippi Valley 
Division in Vicksburg, MS. Prior to this he 
served as commander of the U.S. Army En- 
gineer Division, Pacific Ocean Division, at 
Fort Schafter, HI, 1987-1989. 


General Williams received his bachelor of 
science degree from Saint Lawrence Uni- 
versity and from Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and he received his master of sci- 
ence degree from Stanford University. He 
was born on March 28, 1938, in Watertown, 
NY. General Williams served in the USS. 
Army, 1962-present. He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Vicksburg, 
MS. 
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Statement on the Drug Summit in 
Cartagena, Colombia 


February 15, 1990 


It is truly a great pleasure for me to be in 
Colombia today. As I have said so many 
times, my admiration for President Barco, 
his colleagues, and all the citizens of Colom- 
bia who have joined in this difficult struggle 
to fight international narcotics traffickers 
have earned my profound admiration and 
that of the American people. We are deeply 
grateful. 

I am looking forward to a fruitful and 
productive exchange of views with Presi- 
dent Barco, President Garcia [of Peru], and 
President Paz Zamora [of Bolivia] in Carta- 
gena. The Document of Cartagena, which 
we will sign, will establish a broad, flexible 
framework which will help guide the ac- 
tions of our four countries in the years to 
come as we fight this war together. 

In addition to signing the document, it is 
just as important that the four of us have an 
opportunity to exchange views candidly 
among ourselves concerning this interna- 
tional scourge that affects all of our coun- 
tries. Frankly, I look forward to learning 
from my three colleagues today and expect 
to take home new ideas. 

I would like to report this morning some 
very good news: that we appear to be 
making headway in the United States in our 
effort to reduce the demand for cocaine. 
Some very encouraging statistics were re- 
leased Tuesday indicating that on a wide 
front drug use is declining, particularly 
among our young people, which is so im- 
portant. Drug use among U.S. high school 
seniors has declined from a high of 32.5 
percent in 1982 to a 1989 figure of 19.7. As 
I know there is great concern with regard 
to the use of drugs in the United States, I 
simply wanted to pass that good news on to 
you this morning. 


Note: In the morning, President Bush ar- 
rived at Ernesto Cortissoz Airport in Bar- 
ranquilla. He then went to the Guest House 
near the Naval Academy in Cartagena. 
Here, President Bush participated in the ar- 
rival ceremony, a bilateral meeting with 
President Barco, and working sessions with 
the other summit participants. 
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Declaration of Cartagena 
February 15, 1990 


The Parties consider that a strategy 
which commits the Parties to implement or 
strengthen a comprehensive, intensified 
anti-narcotics program must address the 
issues of demand reduction, consumption 
and supply. Such a strategy also must in- 
clude understandings regarding economic 
cooperation, alternative development, en- 
couragement of trade and investment, as 
well as understandings on attacking the 
traffic in illicit drugs, and on diplomatic and 
public diplomacy initiatives. 

The Parties recognize that these areas are 
interconnected and self-reinforcing. 
Progress in one area will help achieve 
progress in others. Failure in any of them 
will jeopardize progress in the others. The 
order in which they are addressed in the 
document is not meant to assign to them 
any particular priority. 

Economic cooperation and international 
initiatives cannot be effective unless there 
are concomitant, dynamic programs attack- 
ing the production of, trafficking in and 
demand for illicit drugs. It is clear that to 
be fully effective, supply reduction efforts 
must be accompanied by significant reduc- 
tion in demand. The Parties recognize that 
the exchange of information on demand 
control programs will benefit their coun- 
tries. 

The Parties recognize that the nature and 
impact of the traffic in and interdiction of 
illicit drugs varies in each of the three 
Andean countries and cannot be addressed 
fully in this document. The Parties will ne- 
gotiate bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments, consistent with their anti-narcotics 
efforts, specifying their responsibilities and 
commitments with regard to economic co- 
operation and intensified enforcement ac- 
tions. 


A. UNDERSTANDINGS REGARDING ECONOM- 
Ic ASPECTS AND ALTERNATIVE DEVELOP- 
MENT 


The Parties recognize that trafficking in 
illicit drugs has a negative long-term impact 
on their economies. In some of the Parties, 
profits from coca production and trade and 
from illicit drug trafficking contribute, in 
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varying degrees, to the entry of foreign ex- 
change and to the generation of employ- 
ment and income. Suppression of coca pro- 
duction and trade will result in significant, 
immediate, and long-term economic costs 
that will affect, in various ways, each of the 
Andean countries. 

The President of the United States will 
request Congress to authorize new funds 
for the program during fiscal years 1991 to 
1994, in order to support the Andean Par- 
ties’ efforts to counteract the short- and 
long-term socio-economic impact of an ef- 
fective fight against illicit drugs. This contri- 
bution by the United States would be made 
within the framework of actions against 
drug trafficking carried out by the Andean 
Parties. The Andean Parties reiterate the 
importance of implementing or strengthen- 
ing sound economic policies for the effec- 
tive utilization of such a contribution. The 
United States is also prepared to cooperate 
with the Andean Parties in a wide range of 
initiatives for development, trade and in- 
vestment in order to strengthen and sustain 
long-term economic growth. 


Alternative development, designed to re- 
place the coca economy in Peru and Bolivia 
and illicit drug trafficking in all the Andean 
Parties, includes the following areas of co- 
operation. In the short term, there is a need 
to create and/or to strengthen social emer- 
gency programs and balance of payments 
support to mitigate the social and economic 
costs stemming from substitution. In the 
medium and long term, investment pro- 
grams and measures will be needed to 
create the economic conditions for defini- 
tive substitution of the coca economy in 
those countries where it exists or of that 
sector of the economy affected by narcotics 
trafficking. It is necessary to implement 
programs to preserve the ecological bal- 
ance. 


1. Alternative Development and Crop 
Substitution 


In order to foster increased employment 
and income opportunities throughout the 
entire productive system and implement or 
enhance a sound economic policy to sustain 
long-term growth, the United States will 
support measures aimed at stimulating 
broad-based rural development, promoting 
non-traditional exports, and building or re- 


inforcing productive infrastructure. The 
Parties, in accordance with the respective 
policies of Bolivia, Colombia, Peru and the 
United States, shall determine the economic 
assistance required to ensure sound eco- 
nomic policies and sustain alternative devel- 
opment and crop substitution, which in the 
medium term will help replace the income, 
employment and foreign exchange in the 
countries in which these have been gener- 
ated by the illegal coca economy. The 
United States is prepared to finance eco- 
nomic activities of this kind with new and 
concessional resources. 


In order to achieve a complete program 
of alternative development and crop substi- 
tution, the Parties agree that in addition to 
the cooperation provided by the United 
States, economic cooperation, as well as 
greater incentives to investment and for- 
eign trade from other sources, will be 
needed. The Parties will make concerted 
efforts to obtain the support of multilateral 
and other economic institutions for these 
programs, as the three Andean Parties im- 
plement or continue sound economic poli- 
cies and effective programs against drugs. 


The Parties are convinced that a compre- 
hensive fight against illicit drug traffic will 
disrupt the market for coca and coca de- 
rivatives and will reduce their prices. As 
success is achieved in this fight, those em- 
ployed in growing coca and in its primary 
processing will seek alternative sources of 
income either by crop substitution or by 
changing jobs. The Parties will work togeth- 
er to identify alternative-income activities 
for external financing. The United States is 
ready to consider financing of activities 
such as research, extension, credit and other 
agricultural support services and support of 
private-sector initiatives for the creation of 
micro-enterprises and agro-industries. 


The United States will also cooperate 
with the Andean Parties to promote viable 
domestic and foreign markets to sell the 
products generated by alternative develop- 
ment and crop substitution programs. 


2. Mitigation of the Social and Economic 
Impact of the Fight Against Illicit Drug 
Trafficking 


As the Andean Parties implement or con- 
tinue to develop effective programs of 
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interdiction of the flow of illicit drugs and 
of crop eradication, they will need assist- 
ance of the fast disbursement type to miti- 
gate both small- and large-scale social and 
economic costs. The Parties will cooperate 
to identify the type of assistance required. 
The United States is prepared to provide 
balance of payments support to help meet 
foreign exchange needs. The United States 
will also consider funding for emergency 
social programs, such as the successful one 
in Bolivia, to provide employment and 
other opportunities to the poor directly af- 
fected by the fight against illicit drugs. 


3. Trade Initiatives, Incentives to Exports 
and Private Foreign Investment 


An increase in trade and private invest- 
ment is essential to facilitate sustained eco- 
nomic growth and to help offset the eco- 
nomic dislocations resulting from any effec- 
tive program against illicit drugs. The Par- 
ties will work together to increase trade 
among the three Andean countries and the 
United States, effectively facilitating access 
to the United States market and strengthen- 
ing export promotion, including identifica- 
tion, development and marketing of new 
export products. The United States will also 
consider providing appropriate technical 
and financial assistance to help Andean ag- 
ricultural products comply with the admis- 
sion requirements. 

The Parties may consider the establish- 
ment of economic and investment policies, 
as well as legislation and regulations to 
foster private investment. Where favorable 
conditions exist, the United States will facili- 
tate private investment in the three 
Andean countries, taking into account the 
particular conditions and potential of each. 


B. UNDERSTANDINGS REGARDING ATTACK- 
ING ILLICIT DruGS 


The Parties reaffirm their will to fight 
drug trafficking in a comprehensive 
manner attacking all facets of the trade: 
production, transportation and consump- 
tion. Such comprehensive action includes 
the following: 

—Preventive actions to reduce consump- 

tion and therefore demand. 

—Control and law enforcement activities 

against illegal cultivation, processing, 
and marketing of illicit drugs. 
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—Control of essential chemicals for the 
production of illegal drugs and the 
means used for their transport. 

—Seizure, forfeiture, and sharing of ille- 
gal proceeds and property used in com- 
mitting narcotics-related crimes. 

—Coordination of law enforcement agen- 
cies, the military, prosecutors and 
courts, within the framework of nation- 
al sovereignty of each of the Parties. 

—Actions to bring about a net reduction 
in the illegal cultivation of coca. 

The Parties undertake to engage in an 
ongoing evaluation of their cooperation, so 
that the President of the United States, as 
appropriate, may request Congress to pro- 
vide additional assistance to the Andean 
Parties. 

Given that the Parties act within a frame- 
work of respect for human rights, they reaf- 
firm that nothing would do more to under- 
mine the war on drugs than disregard for 
human rights by participants in the effort. 


1. Prevention and Demand 


The Parties undertake to support devel- 
opment and expansion of programs on com- 
prehensive prevention, such as preventive 
public education in both rural and urban 
areas, treatment of drug addicts, and infor- 
mation to encourage the public opposition 
to illegal drug production, trade and con- 
sumption. These programs are fundamental 
if the drug problem is to be successfully 
confronted. 

The Parties recognize that prevention ef- 
forts in the four countries will benefit from 
shared information about successful preven- 
tion programs and from bilateral and multi- 
lateral cooperation agreements to expand 
efforts in this field. 

To this end, the Parties undertake to con- 
tribute economic, material and technical re- 
sources to support such comprehensive pre- 
vention programs. 


2. Interdiction 


A battle against an illicit product must 
focus on the demand for, production of and 
trade in that product. Interdiction of illegal 
drugs, as they move from producer to con- 
sumer, is essential. The Parties pledge to 
step up efforts within their own countries to 
interdict illegal drugs and to increase co- 
ordination and cooperation among them to 
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facilitate this fight. The United States is 
ready to provide increased cooperation in 
equipment and training to the law enforce- 
ment bodies of the Andean Parties. 


3. Involvement of the Armed Forces of the 
Respective Countries 


The control of illegal trafficking in drugs 
is essentially a law enforcement matter. 
However, because of its magnitude and the 
different aspects involved, and in keeping 
with the sovereign interest of each State 
and its own judicial system, the armed 
forces in each of the countries, within their 
own territory and national jurisdictions, 
may also participate. The Parties may estab- 
lish bilateral and multilateral understand- 
ings for cooperation in accordance with 
their interests, needs and priorities. 


4. Information Sharing and Intelligence 
Cooperation 


The Parties commit themselves to a 
greater exchange of information and intelli- 
gence in order to strengthen action by the 
competent agencies. The Parties will pursue 
bilateral and multilateral understandings on 
information and intelligence cooperation, 
consistent with their national interests and 
priorities. 


5. Eradication and Discouragement of 
Illicit Crops 


Eradication can play an essential part in 
the anti-drug fight of each country. In each 
case, eradication programs have to be care- 
fully crafted, measuring their possible effect 
on total illicit drug production in each 
country; their cost-benefit ratio relative to 
other means of fighting illicit drugs; wheth- 
er they can be most effective as voluntary 
or compulsory programs or a combination 
of the two; and their probable political and 
social consequences. 

The Parties recognize that to eradicate 
illicit crops, the participation of the growers 
themselves is desirable, adopting measures 
that will help them obtain legal sources of 
income. 

New economic opportunities, such as pro- 
grams for alternative development and crop 
substitution, shall be fostered to help to dis- 
suade growers from initiating or expanding 
illegal cultivation. Our goal is a sustained 


reduction in the total area under illegal cul- 
tivation. 

Eradication programs must safeguard 
human health and preserve the ecosystem. 


6. Control of Financial Assets 


The Parties agree to identify, trace, 
freeze, seize, and apply other legal proce- 
dures for the disposition of drug crime pro- 
ceeds in their respective countries, and to 
attack financial aspects of the illicit drug 
trade. In accordance with their respective 
laws, each of the Parties will seek to adopt 
measures to define, categorize, and crimina- 
lize money laundering, as well as to in- 
crease efforts to implement current legisla- 
tion. The Parties agree to establish formulas 
providing exceptions to banking secrecy. 


7. Forfeiture and Sharing of Illegal Drug 
Proceeds 


The Parties pledge to implement a 
system for forfeiture and sharing of illegal 
drug profits and assets, and to establish ef- 
fective programs in this area. 

In United States cases related to forfeit- 
ure of property of illegal drug traffickers 
where Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru provide 
assistance to the United States Government, 
the Government of the United States 
pledges to transfer to the assisting govern- 
ment such forfeited property, to the extent 
consistent with United States’ laws and reg- 
ulations. The Parties will also seek asset 
sharing agreements for Bolivia, Colombia, 
and Peru, with other countries. 


8. Contrul of Essential Chemicals Used in 
the Production of Illicit Drugs 


The control in the United States of the 
export of chemical substances used in the 
processing of cocaine is vital. In addition, 
there is a need for greater control of the 
import and domestic production of such 
substances by the Andean Parties. Joint ef- 
forts must be coordinated to eliminate the 
illicit trade in such substances. 

The Parties agree: 

—to step up interdiction of the move- 
ments of essential chemicals that have 
already entered the country, legally or 
illegally, and are being diverted for il- 
licit drug processing. This includes con- 
trolling choke points as well as estab- 
lishing investigative and monitoring 
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programs in close cooperation with all 
the Parties’ law enforcement agencies. 

—to further develop an internal system to 
track essential chemicals through sale, 
resale and distribution to the end user. 

—to cooperate bilaterally and multilater- 
ally to provide each other with infor- 
mation necessary to track domestic and 
international movements of essential 
chemicals for the purpose of controlling 
their sale and use. 

—to support the efforts under the Orga- 
nization of American States (OAS) aus- 
pices to develop and implement a re- 
gional inter-American agreement on es- 
sential chemicals. 


9. Control of Weapons, Planes, Ships, 
Explosives and Communications Equipment 
Used in Illegal Drug Trafficking 


Illicit drug trafficking is heavily depend- 
ent on weapons, explosives, communica- 
tions equipment, and air, maritime and ri- 
verine transportation throughout the illicit 
cultivation and the production and distribu- 
tion process. 

The Parties agree: 

—to strengthen controls over the move- 
ment of illegal weapons and explosives 
and over the sale, resale and the regis- 
tration of aircraft and maritime vessels 
in their respective countries, which 
should be carried out by their own au- 
thorities. 

The Parties agree to establish within their 
own territory control programs that in- 
clude: 

—the registration of ships and aircraft; 

—the adoption of legal standards that 
permit effective forfeiture of aircraft 
and vessels; 

—controls on pilot licenses and training; 

—registration of airfields in their respec- 
tive countries; 

—development of control measures over 
communications equipment used in il- 
legal drug trafficking to the extent per- 
mitted by their respective laws and na- 
tional interests. 

The United States agrees to work with 
the Andean Parties to stem weapons ex- 
ports from the United States to illegal drug 
traffickers in the three Andean nations. 
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10. Legal Cooperation 


The Parties pledge to cooperate in the 
sharing of instrumental evidence in forms 
admissible by their judicial proceedings. 
The Parties also agree to seek mechanisms 
that permit the exchange of information on 
legislation and judicial decisions in order to 
optimize legal proceedings against the traf- 
fic in illicit drugs. 

The Parties recognize the value of inter- 
national cooperation in strengthening the 
administration of justice, including the pro- 
tection of judges, judicial personnel, and 
other individuals who take part in these 
proceedings. 


C. UNDERSTANDINGS REGARDING DIPLO- 
MATIC INITIATIVES AND PUBLIC OPINION 


The scourge of illicit drug trafficking and 
consumption respects no borders, threatens 
national security, and erodes the economic 
and social structures of our nations. It is 
essential to adopt and carry out a compre- 
hensive strategy to promote full awareness 
of the destructive effects of illegal produc- 
tion, illicit trafficking and the improper 
consumption of drugs. Toward this end, the 
Parties commit themselves to use all politi- 
cal and economic means within their power 
to put into effect programs aimed at achiev- 
ing this goal. 


1. Strengthening Public Opinion in Favor 
of Intensifying the Fight Against Illegal 
Drug Trafficking 


Public awareness should be enhanced also 
by means of active and determined diplo- 
matic action. The Parties pledge to 
strengthen plans for joint programs leading 
to the exchange of ideas, experiences, and 
specialists in the field. The Parties call upon 
the international community to intensify a 
program of public information stressing the 
danger of drug trafficking in all of its 
phases. In this regard, the Parties undertake 
to give active support to Inter-American 
public awareness and demand reduction 
programs, and will support the develop- 
ment of a drug prevention education plan 
at the Inter-American meeting in Quito this 
year. 
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2. Economic Summit 


The 1989 Economic Summit in Paris es- 
tablished a Financial Action Task Force to 
determine how governments could promote 
cooperation and effective action against the 
laundering of money gained through illegal 
drug trafficking. 

The United States will host the next Eco- 
nomic Summit on July 9-11, 1990, in Hous- 
ton. The United States will use this opportu- 
nity to seek full attention on a priority basis 
to the fight against illegal drug trafficking. 

The Parties call upon the Economic 
Summit member countries, and on the 
other participants in the Financial Action 
Task Force, to give greater emphasis to the 
study of economic measures which may 
help to reduce drug trafficking. In particu- 
lar, the Parties call upon the Economic 
Summit countries to take the steps neces- 
sary to ensure that assets seized from illicit 
drug trafficking in Bolivia, Colombia and 
Peru are used to finance programs of inter- 
diction, alternative development and pre- 
vention in our countries. 


3. Multilateral Approaches and 
Coordination 


The Parties intend to coordinate their ac- 
tions in multilateral economic institutions in 
order to ensure for Bolivia, Colombia and 
Peru, broader economic cooperation within 
the framework of a sound economic policy. 


4. Report to the UN Special Session on 
Illicit Trafficking in Drugs 

The United Nations has recognized that 
the problem of drug trafficking presents a 
grave threat to the security of the states 
and economic stability. It has called for a 
Global Action Plan and it has convened a 
Special Session, February 20-23, 1990, to 
discuss the magnitude of this problem. This 
will be a proper occasion to reiterate the 
need to bring into force as quickly as possi- 
ble the UN Convention Against Illicit Traf- 
fic in Narcotic Drugs and Pyschotropic Sub- 
stances, which provides for energetic meas- 
ures against illegal drug trafficking, while 
recognizing the ancestral and traditional 
uses of coca leaf. 

The Parties request that consideration be 
given during the Special Session to the in- 
clusion of the cooperative efforts outlined in 
this document to develop concrete pro- 


grams for strengthening multilateral re- 
sponses to the drug problem, as recom- 
mended in Resolution No. 44/141 of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 


5. Report to the OAS Meeting of Ministers 
and CICAD 


The Organization of American States has 
called an Inter-American meeting of Minis- 
ters responsible for national narcotics pro- 
grams, to be held on April 17-20, 1990 in 
Ixtapa, Mexico. The Parties urge that the 
meeting of Ministers and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Drug Abuse Control Commission 
(CICAD) give priority to the understandings 
set forth in this document and lend support 
to their early implementation within the 
context of regional cooperation against 
drugs. 


6. Madrid Trilateral Meeting 


The Parties stress the importance of the 
document issued by the Trilateral Meeting 
in Madrid and the efforts undertaken in 
Europe, particularly the participation of the 
European Community, with a view to 
adopting specific policies and _ initiatives 
against illicit trafficking of drugs. 


7. World Ministerial Summit to Reduce 
Demand for Drugs and to Combat the 
Cocaine Threat 


The Parties note with satisfaction the con- 
vening of a World Ministerial Summit to 
Reduce Demand for Drugs and to Combat 
the Cocaine Threat, to be held on April 9- 
11, 1990 in London. This meeting will serve 
to highlight the role demand reduction 
must play in the international community’s 
efforts to reduce the trade in illicit drugs 
and will underline the social, economic and 
human costs of the trade. The Parties agree 
to coordinate their actions and future strat- 
egies in this area with the objective of 
building upon this important initiative. 


8. Demarches to Transit Countries 


Through specialized agencies of the 
United Nations such as the Heads of Nation- 
al Law Enforcement Agencies, our coun- 
tries participate in important coordination 
efforts. The Parties undertake to strengthen 
cooperation with transit countries on inter- 
diction of traffic in illicit drugs. 
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9. World Conference Against Illicit Drug 
Trafficking 

In order to progress towards the goals 
agreed upon at the Cartagena Summit, the 
Parties call for a world conference in 1991 
to strengthen international cooperation in 
the elimination of improper consumption, 
illegal trafficking and production of drugs. 


10. Follow-Up Meeting to the Cartagena 
Summit 


In order to follow up on progress of 
agreements arising under the foregoing un- 
derstandings, the Parties agree to hold a 
high level follow-up meeting within a 
period of not more than six months. 


Note: President George Bush of the United 
States, President Virgilio Barco Vargas of 
Colombia, President Jaime Paz Zamora of 
Bolivia, and President Alan Garcia Pérez of 
Peru met on February 15 in Cartagena, Co- 
lombia. This declaration was issued jointly 
by all of the participants in the summit. 
The declaration was made available by the 
Office of the Press Secretary but was not 
issued as a White House press release. 


White House Fact Sheet on the Bolivia- 
United States Essential Chemicals 
Agreement 


February 15, 1990 


The U.S. and Bolivia signed a bilateral 
agreement on essential chemicals today. 
William J. Bennett, Director of the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy, signed on 
behalf of the United States, and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Carlos Iturralde signed on 
behalf of Bolivia. 

The agreement: 

* specifies certain information to be col- 
lected by the parties and provides for 
information sharing, mutual coopera- 
tion, and the coordination of investiga- 
tive and enforcement efforts with re- 
spect to essential chemicals; 
requires parties to promptly investi- 
gate the intended consignee or destina- 
tion to confirm that the essential 
chemicals will be used solely for legiti- 
mate purposes; 


* requires the enactment of domestic 
legislation, where necessary, to imple- 
ment the agreement, including the 
ability to seize illicit shipments of es- 
sential chemicals; 
obligates the parties to invite key na- 
tions and international organizations to 
join these efforts and to support them 
fully; 
is consistent with and complements the 
Organization of American States’ pro- 
posed Inter-American Drug Abuse 
Control (CICAD) agreement on pre- 
cursor and other chemicals. 

The agreement complements existing 
U.S. legislation and should provide us with 
additional tools to control movement and 
usage of those chemicals key to the process- 
ing of illicit drugs. 


The Declaration of Cartagena reaffirms 
the need to enhance cooperation in the 
areas of monitoring, investigation, and en- 
forcement with respect to illicit shipments 
of essential chemicals. The United States 
hopes to conclude similar agreements with 
other countries. 


White House Fact Sheet on the Peru- 
United States Extradition Agreement 


February 15, 1990 


The United States and Peru signed an 
exchange of notes on extradition today. Sec- 
retary of State James A. Baker III signed on 
behalf of the United States. Guillermo 
Larco Cox, Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, signed on behalf of Peru. 

This exchange of notes will: 

¢ confirm our bilateral commitment to 

extradition; 

¢ confirm explicitly that narcotics traf- 

ficking and related drug offenses are 
incorporated by reference in the 1899 
United States-Peru Extradition Treaty. 


This agreement represents the mutual 
desire of our countries to try to enhance 
effective law enforcement cooperation and 
to recognize the importance of the return 
of fugitives to stand trial as part of this 
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effort. The exchange of notes should lead to 
further discussions between the two Gov- 
ernments with respect to extradition and 
the return of fugitives generally. 


White House Fact Sheet on the Bolivia- 
and Peru-United States Public 
Awareness Measures Memorandums of 
Understanding 


February 15, 1990 


The United States signed two bilateral 
public awareness measures memorandums 
of understanding today in Cartagena, one 
with Bolivia and one with Peru. Secretary 
of State James A. Baker III signed both 
agreements on behalf of the United States. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Carlos Iturralde 
signed on behalf of Bolivia. Guillermo Larco 
Cox, Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
signed on behalf of Peru. 

These understandings will promote con- 
crete measures reflecting the Declaration of 
Cartagena’s emphasis on the need to raise 
public awareness and support for the meas- 
ures we need to take to combat drug traf- 
ficking and consumption by: 


¢ encouraging collaboration on initiatives 
to build public support for countering 
narcotics production, distribution, and 
use; 

¢ recognizing that cross-fertilization of 
ideas, experience, and activities are es- 
sential to the success of counternarco- 
tics efforts; 
encouraging parties to establish and 
share the International Narcotics Infor- 
mation Network (ININ), a computer- 
ized data base, so that antidrug activi- 
ties can be made easily obtainable to 
those needing this information; 
promoting joint cosponsorship of mass 
media projects that promote the shar- 
ing of information about drug prob- 
lems and solutions in the four coun- 
tries. 

The United States is discussing the possi- 

bility of similar understandings with other 
countries. 


White House Fact Sheet on the Peru- 
United States Tax Information 
Exchange Agreement 


February 15, 1990 


The United States and Peru signed a tax 
information exchange agreement (TIEA) 
today. Secretary of State James A. Baker III 
signed on behalf of the United States. Guil- 
lermo Larco Cox, Prime Minister and For- 
eign Minister, signed on behalf of Peru. 

This agreement will: 

¢ permit the exchange of tax records, 

bank statements, and other information 
in order to uncover illicit drug profits, 
trace drug money-laundering, and gen- 
erally to further civil and criminal tax 
investigations; 

encourage prosecution for tax evasion 
as an effective way to put drug dealers 
behind bars; 

improve tax compliance, through ex- 
changes of technical know-how, devel- 
opment of new audit techniques, iden- 
tification of new areas of noncompli- 
ance, and joint studies of noncompli- 
ance areas. 

The agreement is responsive on a bilater- 
al basis to the pledge in the Declaration of 
Cartagena to tighten monitoring of financial 
transactions. We are discussing similar ar- 
rangements with other countries. 


White House Fact Sheet on the Bolivia- 
United States Weapons Export Control 
Memorandum of Understanding 


February 15, 1990 


The United States and Bolivia signed a 
weapons export control memorandum of 
understanding today. Secretary of State 
James A. Baker III signed on behalf of the 
United States. Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Carlos Iturralde signed on behalf of Bolivia. 

The memorandum of understanding will 
help diminish the flow of U.S. light arms 
and other items to drug traffickers in the 
Andean countries by providing a frame- 
work for: 

¢ the Department of State’s Office of 

Munitions Control to condition issu- 
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ance of a U.S. firearms export license 
upon the presentation of an import 
certificate validated by the importing 
government; 

subsequent discussions that will specify 
the weapons and other items to be cov- 
ered by the understanding. 

The U.S. Government is also working do- 
mestically to suppress the flow of smuggled 
arms, which are an important part of the 
narcotics trafficking problem. We are pur- 
suing discussions with other governments 
also concerned about limiting the flow of 
U.S. weapons to illegitimate end users in 
the Andean countries. 


Joint News Conference Following the 
Drug Summit in Cartagena, Colombia 


February 15, 1990 


President Barco Vargas of Colombia. 
The multilateral agreement we have just 
signed opened a new era in this struggle 
against drugs. It is the first time that we 
developed a common scheme for common 
action. In—linaudible|—we have agreed 
upon a very clearcut goal to be followed, 
and it has been agreed that it is necessary 
to adopt commercial measures to strength- 
en our economies, with the purpose of con- 
fronting the drug problem in all its scope 
and extension. I am also very pleased be- 
cause the progress attained here today coin- 
cides with an integral policy that I have 
defended on behalf of the Colombian Gov- 
ernment. This summit meeting undoubted- 
ly has been a success. I would like to thank 
each and every one of my fellow Presidents 
for having expressed themselves so openly 
throughout our discussions. 

Before beginning the dialog, I wish to say 
that it is not true the rumors of certain 
negotiations with drug traffickers. That is 
completely untrue and false. The govern- 
ment policy has not changed. It is very 
clear that drug traffickers must put an end 
to their illegal activities and submit them- 
selves to the Colombian legal and justice 
systems. You all know that the Colombian 
laws will not be negotiated. Thank you very 
much. 
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Q. Mr. President, the United tates re- 
cently halted its plans to deploy naval 
forces in international waters off Colombia 
to help trap drug trafficking aircraft. Are 
you now willing for these operations to 
resume, and if not, can you tell us why? 

President Barco Vargas. The answer is a 
very clear one. There is territorial maritime 
area in which—or which belongs to, and 
cannot be altered by, nor crossed without 
permission from Colombia. There are other 
areas which in order to board or to cross a 
vessel they must request permission from 
Colombian authority. That permit is author- 
ized. They will grant that permit. But this 
has certain legal implications which implies 
that a vessel in these international waters 
cannot be attacked. 

Q. Sir, my question was U.S. naval forces 
in international waters off Colombia—are 
you now willing for those operations to take 
place? 

President Barco Vargas. No, it’s not nec- 
essary. We don’t need them. In Colombian 
territorial waters are being patrolled by us 
and controlled by us. Muchas gracias. 
[Thank you very much]. 

Q. President Bush, with all this security 
system that has been established, you 
showed that there is sort of a lack of trust 
regarding the Colombian authorities; per- 
haps you thought that we were not able to 
preserve your life and the people that came 
with you. So, now we would like to know: 
Will we also have lack of trust regarding 
the cartel of drug users in the United States 
and people who are being bribed in the 
United States? Are you willing to fight 
against those cartels in the United States? It 
seems that your commitment is not as real 
as our President’s commitment in this strug- 
gle against drug traffic. 

President Bush. In the first place, I don’t 
think I'd be here if I didn’t have any lack of 
trust in President Barco. I wouldn’t be here 
if I didn’t strongly support his efforts to 
fight drugs. And I wouldn’t be here if the 
best security experts in our country felt that 
there was undue risk. So, I’m here, and that 
should answer the first part of your ques- 
tion. 

Secondly, fighting any cartel in the 
United States that has—you want me to 
start over? Starting from scratch. The ques- 
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tion related to my lack of belief in security 
here. I wouldn’t be here if I had any such 
lack of belief. I am here. I have great re- 
spect for what President Barco is doing in 
the war on drugs. And I hope that my 
coming here, as with President Garcia and 
President Paz, demonstrates a solidarity of 
support for him. And the security arrange- 
ments have been very good. And I will say 
that there’s been a lot of speculation about 
that in our country that’s probably com- 
pelled you to ask the question. 

Secondly, I don’t know what cartel you’re 
talking about, but I owe it to the children of 
America, the United States—and I owe it 
after this cooperative meeting to these 
three Presidents—to guarantee them that 
we will do everything we can to cut out the 
demand for narcotics in the United States. 
And that means going after any cartel, any 
individual, any lawbreaker of any kind who 
is violating the laws of the United States or, 
indeed, international law, when it comes to 
narcotics. 

Q. Mr. President Jaime Paz, one of the 
means of putting an end to the scourge of 
drug trafficking is through the substitution 
of coca leaf plantations in a country such as 
my own. Nonetheless, the coca growers 
have shown and expressed their concern 
because of the destiny of trading the prod- 
ucts that could substitute the coca leaf plan- 
tation and crops. They would like to see a 
fixed market with fair prices for these new 
products. Have you reached some type of 
agreement with the President of the United 
States of America so that this country will 
invest in buying the products that will sub- 
stitute the coca plantations? 

President Paz Zamora of Bolivia. Mr. 
Journalist, regarding the point you have just 
touched, allow me before answering your 
question in a very specific manner to share 
with you an impression I had after having 
finished discussions in the meeting. Regard- 
ing the conception of the fight against drug 
trafficking, in Cartagena, we have begun 
some type of perestroika, even though I 
wouldn’t say that I am acting as Gorbachev 
here. But we have given way to a great 
perestroika because we have reassessed and 
readdressed many things at the level of 
what used to be an idea we had not very 
long ago regarding how we should confront 
and broach this problem. 


And I feel that all of us have changed. 
This has been a process that has become a 
reality here in Cartagena because the Presi- 
dents of the countries attending this meet- 
ing have begun to understand the true 
scope of this problem and the way to con- 
front it also. And it is within this context 
that I would like for you to know, and you 
will see this in the document that we have 
signed here in Cartagena, you are* going to 
see that the third part of the document 
deals with the need to have some type of 
alternate development vis-a-vis the prob- 
lems posed by the surplus cultivation of 
coca leaves. 

Therefore, we have expressed a concept 
that is very clear. It is not a mechanical 
substitution of a coca leaf or a cocoa but 
rather of a concept related to the economy 
of the coca. But we have to develop an 
alternative development scheme that will 
bring about some type of alternate econo- 
my. And ultimately, it will be an economy 
with the ability to insert itself efficiently 
and in a competitive manner in the interna- 
tional market. 

Therefore, questions such as the one you 
have just addressed will probably be re- 
duced to a couple of—to agree, as can be 
the case of coffee and sugar at this specific 
point in time, for they do have strict quotas 
in the American market. But the objective, 
the purpose, is to have an alternate devel- 
opment that will produce in my country an 
alternate economy, an alternative to the 
coca economy. But it must be an efficient 
and competitive economy that must not be 
subsidized by the international market. 
That, therefore, means that it must be some 
type of collaboration, some type of invest- 
ment, in order to be able to substitute this 
alternate economy and lead us to have a 
sound and competitive economy in the 
international markets. So, it’s a different 
way of approaching the problem in the 
terms in which we used to do a few months 
ago. 

Q. Mr. President Garcia, your responsibil- 
ity as President of a large amount of pro- 
ducers of coca leaf is a total responsibility, 
vis-a-vis country that is—{inaudible|—have 
depended for a long time on this crop. And 
second, you have a responsibility vis-a-vis 
the welfare of human beings because you 
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have said that narco traffic is a crime 
against humanity. So, within the context 
that you yourself find in this summit meet- 
ing, are you being loyal to these two [in- 
audible) 

President Garcia Pérez of Peru. 1 think 
that this meeting is of the utmost impor- 
tance. And using the title of an old friend: 
we are searching for lost time. And after 
much time, we are reinserting and reformu- 
lating here in a very loyal manner the prob- 
lem of drug traffic and the illegal produc- 
tion of coca. And I do believe—{inaudi- 
ble|—that we are starting with a new chap- 
ter not only in terms of—{inaudible|—but 
also in terms of the relations between the 
United States of America and Latin Amer- 
ica. 

With the documents that are signed, 
there is a whole reformulation and reinter- 
pretation as to how we struggle with the 
drug traffic, a comprehensive and econom- 
ic—{inaudible]. And for the first time, it has 
been acknowledged that drug traffic is an 
economic aspect of our relations and that 
the struggle against drug traffic implies we 
compensate the overall disturbances and 


disorders that this struggle might produce 
in our economies. It also acknowledges that 
the substitution of crops has to be support- 
ed by a—{inaudible|—of countries. [Inaudi- 


ble}—responsibility as producers, we 
commit ourselves to the struggle both at 
the productive level and in terms of hu- 
manization. 

And we hope that where it is most impor- 
tant—{inaudible|—is that for the first time 
we have come together with the President 
of the United States, and at a multilateral 
level, to discuss and debate one of the many 
problems that we are confronting in Latin 
America and which unite our hemisphere. 
And just as we are—{inaudible|—Bolivia, 
Colombia, and Peru—{inaudible|—in order 
to deal with a problem that has been con- 
sidered to be a security problem in the 
United States, I think that this is the first 
chapter of a new approach to the problems 
of Latin America and its relations with the 
United States. And I do hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that you will have the occasion to 
hold multilateral meetings to discuss foreign 
debt or in commercial relations of our coun- 
tries in the future. I think a new chapter of 
multilateral relations between Latin Amer- 
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ica and the United States—and we are over- 
coming past stages at a bilateral level which 
have made the solutions—{inaudible]. 


In answering your question, I feel very 
certain that we are recovering at a time— 
[inaudible|—because we have—{inaudi- 
ble|—participation and because we are as- 
suming our responsibilities, and as we dis- 
cussed this morning, we are assuming a 
commitment of struggling, despite the fact 
that we are developing countries. And the 
United States of America—that its contribu- 
tion and its aid is not an aid but rather an 
investment for its future—[inaudible|—eco- 
nomic disaster occurring in the United 
States in view of the problem of drug use 
and abuse. And I think that in Cartagena 
every possible step has been taken. [Jnaudi- 
ble|—we make slow, gradual—{inaudible|— 
in discussion of this issue, but what is impor- 
tant is that we have taken this to a multilat- 
eral level. 


Q. Mr. President, in your welcoming re- 
marks this morning, you mentioned that the 
problem of drugs is a problem of the world 
community. It mainly affects South and 
North America and Europe. From diplo- 
matic sources in Europe, I’ve got the infor- 
mation that in an early stage European 
countries wanted to take part in this 
summit but have been blocked away. Why 
was it not possible that any European coun- 
try could take part in this summit meeting? 


President Barco Vargas. The answer to 
your question of why the European coun- 
tries did not participate in this meeting is 
due, first, to the fact that that opportunity 
was never raised; and it was not logical for 
us to meet a series of concerns that are 
different. Whenever Europe wishes to talk 
with us, the Latin Americans, it will be 
indeed a great pleasure for us to agree to a 
meeting with the Europeans. 


Q. President Paz Zamora, in Colombia, 
there are important leaders who consider 
that the repression against the drug cartels 
have failed and who encourage a dialog 
with drug traffickers. Which is your opinion 
regarding this position? Would you be will- 
ing to attempt a dialog in Bolivia? 

President Paz Zamora. As a result of my 
political vocation and ideology, I personally 
am willing and happy to have a dialog with 
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everyone. But specifically, in the case we 
are discussing at this point, undoubtedly, 
we have come together here to Cartagena 
on the basis that the four heads of state and 
four countries agree and accept what is nec- 
essary now is to confront drug traffic as a 
threat against humanity. So, within the con- 
tents of this meeting, I would say that if you 
think about possibly—the dialog is not 
something that is possible. We have come 
together in order to coordinate a joint com- 
prehensive effort in order to struggle 
against drug traffic, which is considered to 
be a scourge against humanity. 


Q. Mr. President Bush, we’re seeing all 
kinds of military and material assistance to 
South American countries against drug car- 
tels. We agree it’s a kind of intervention of 
internal affairs to other countries. Why 
don’t you invite more of these other coun- 
tries to form any kind of independent, 
international organization to provide those 
kinds of assistance, rather than single, direct 
involvement? 


President Bush. No, I don’t agree with 
the gentleman at all. He asked whether I 
agree or not that this is some intervention 
in the affairs of these countries. And I think 
that’s absurd on the face of it. And you’ve 
heard the welcome given this summit by 
President Garcia saluting the multilatera- 
lism. You heard President Barco call it this 
morning an unprecedented agreement—no, 
this is President Paz—an unprecedented 
agreement achieved in record time. And 
President Barco—this meeting is the dawn 
of a new era in the war against drugs. 


So, how anybody could suggest it was an 
intervention in the internal affairs is ridicu- 
lous. What we're trying to do is cooperate 
starting through this multilateral forum, this 
important summit of four nations. And 
then, I am pledged to work bilaterally with 
each of the countries because the problems 
are different here. But now, in terms of 
other countries around the world, I hope 
the United States will always be concerned 
about the problems of others and try to 
assist. And we are assisting. But this meet- 
ing should not be characterized as some 
intervention in the affairs of this country 
when I, along with two other Presidents, 
accepted the very gracious invitation—I 


might thank you for the hospitality—from 
the President of Colombia. 

Q. President of Peru, Alan Garcia, our 
President, has asserted that this is the be- 
ginning of a new era. President Paz 
Zamora, who said that this is sort of a peres- 
troika. You have said that this is a signifi- 
cant event because it is the first multilateral 
meeting on this level. When you go back to 
Peru, what will you be telling the people of 
your country in terms of a practical and 
real result in terms of the favored solution 
of their problem? And what could you say 
to the people of South America—that they 
will be witnessing this exchange and that it 
will be—[inaudible}P 

President Garcia Pérez. Thank you very 
much for your question. Personally, I would 
like to—[inaudible|—the problems of—{in- 
audible|—at a multilateral level. And most 
probably, I and President Bush will contin- 
ue doing this on topics such as foreign debt 
and in our—{inaudible|—but certainly in 
responding directly to this. 

We are doing a reformulation, a reinter- 
pretation, of the struggle against drug traf- 
fic which calls for restriction in supply and 
demand, and substitution crops, and police 
control—this is true. But it also predisposes 
the huge amounts of economic resources as 
an investment for the future. President 
Bush—[inaudible|—this problem of decid- 
ing on alternative crops. How much will it 
cost now and how will the—{inaudible]. As 
they say in the United States, “where is the 
hamburger?” I think that—{inaudible}— 
before it was a military—[inaudible|—and 
where will these resources liberated by dis- 
armaments, where are they going—{inaudi- 
ble}. 

And in defense, I have confidence—this is 
why I’m here. I think that this has been a 
desired effect in terms of confidence and— 
this one—in terms of we shall all make in 
terms of solving problems. And this is what 
I will be telling my country. We will start 
by solving the problems when you under- 
stand these problems, and the next step is 
to make investments to allocate resources 
for these problems. But what is seen here is 
the concept. Basically, what I started to say 
earlier, we have new relations between 
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Latin America and the United States, and 
we hope that’s forever. 


Note: The joint news conference began at 
4:31 p.m. at the Guest House near the 
Naval Academy in Cartagena. 


The President’s News Conference 
Following the Drug Summit in 
Cartagena, Colombia 


February 15, 1990 


The President. We depart Cartagena 
having forged an unprecedented alliance 
against the drug trade. This afternoon, my 
colleagues, President Barco [of Colombia] 
and President Garcia [of Peru], President 
Paz Zamora [of Bolivia], and I signed the 
Document of Cartagena which sets forth 
the principles of this alliance. 

In signing the document we’ve commit- 
ted ourselves to the first common, compre- 
hensive international drug-control strategy. 
We, in fact, created the first antidrug cartel. 
The document, which creates a flexible 
framework under which the four of us will 
coordinate our activities, covers the major 
issues of economic assistance; demand re- 
duction; expanded law enforcement and 
interdiction activities; the involvement of 
military resources, where possible, appropri- 
ate; and the control of precursor chemicals, 
automatic weapons, and other key compo- 
nents of the narcotics trade; the pursuit of 
profits and sharing of seized assets; and a 
commitment on the part of all of us to con- 
tinue together regularly to coordinate our 
activities. 

In addition to signing this Document of 
Cartagena, we begin the process of execut- 
ing bilateral agreements in support of the 
document today. Secretary of State Baker 
executed the agreements with Peru on tax 
information exchange, public awareness, 
and extradition; and with Bolivia on public 
awareness and the export of defense arti- 
cles. Director [of National Drug Control 
Policy] Bennett executed a bilateral agree- 
ment with Bolivia on the control of precur- 
sor chemicals. Equally important, the four 
of us today had an opportunity to discuss in 
total candor the problem that illegal drug 
trafficking and use presents to each of our 
societies. 
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I also had the opportunity to review with 
my colleagues the greatly expanded coun- 
ternarcotics activities of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. The $2.2 billion 5-year program to 
which the United States is committed to 
support our partners in this struggle was 
discussed in some detail. In addition, I had 
the opportunity to explain our plans to 
expand to $7.5 billion inside the United 
States on treatment, prevention, and crimi- 
nal justice support. 

I believe they were impressed with the 
major increase in resources, which we’ve 
committed to reducing demand in our 
country. I must say, I also listened very 
carefully to the challenges that each of the 
three countries face, and have come away 
with the new ideas worthy of consideration 
with a better personal understanding and 
appreciation of the problems that my allies 
face in this struggle. 


And I cannot leave this beautiful country, 
Colombia, without once again emphasizing 
that President Barco and all of his citizens 
who joined him in this brave fight against 
drug trafficking are an inspiration to me 
and an inspiration to the American people. 
I came here today to make the point as 
clear as I could that they do not and will 
not stand alone; they will have the steady 
and sustained support of the United States. 
We want to try to help them in the multi- 
lateral institutions, help President Barco in 
asset-sharing and opening up markets as 
best we can. I want to thank him and his 
many colleagues for the most hospitable ar- 
rangements that we encountered here in 
Barranquilla and over in Cartagena. It was 
a great pleasure to be here, albeit, very, 
very briefly. 

So, thank you, again, President Barco. 
And I offer you my profound appreciation 
for your steadfast efforts in the fight against 
narcotics. I'll take just a few questions be- 
cause we're scooting on. 


Q. Mr. President, how long do you think 
it will take to replace the coca plant? And 
how much will it cost? 

The President. Well, I know we did not 
go into the replacement costs. And I expect 
any program that tries to shake their econo- 
my, to move it out of planting, which is 
very difficult for those governments to con- 
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trol, is going to take some time. And I can’t 
give you a time estimate on that. 

Q. Mr. President, are you surprised that 
the narco terrorists didn’t strike today, that 
there was no attack on you or any bombing 
in this country just to register displeasure 
with your visit? 

The President. Well, you know, I got a 
question at the press conference over there 
on security; and I want to thank not only 
the security people here but our own secu- 
rity people, Secret Service and others, who 
are concerned with the security of the 
President. And I am not surprised. 

Q. Mr. President, I gather you chose not 
to raise today that rather ticklish question 
of a U.S. Navy radar net somewhere off the 
coast here. Why not, sir? 

The President. Well, there was no discus- 
sion of a radar net. There is so much misun- 
derstanding over what was intended in the 
first place that it’s not timely to do that. 
However, there was discussion of interdic- 
tion and my reasserting to those countries, 
all three of them, my intention to interdict 
narcotics coming into this country [United 
States]. But the stories on the U.S. task force 
were so distorted that I felt it was better to 
keep talking in general terms about our 
military interdiction efforts rather than 
asking for support from any one of the 
three countries. 

Q. Sir, do you feel that now, after this 
meeting, that your understanding with 
these leaders may have been enhanced to 
the point where you might soon be able to 
raise that topic again? 

The President. Well, it depends in what 
way, yes, in the first place, I’d feel the un- 
derstanding is enhanced. And it was a frank 
meeting—I mean, very frank with us on 
things that maybe they wanted me to do 
more of, or disagreed with. But I think that 
the idea of working cooperatively for inter- 
diction is very important. You heard Presi- 
dent Barco’s answer there at Cartagena on 
that question. So, we’re not going to push. 
We're not going to do something of that 
nature without a cooperative effort. But 
there are efforts in terms of interdiction on 
the high seas that the United States will 
continue to do. 

Q. Mr. President, you acknowledged in 
the document today that the U.S. has a re- 
sponsibility to help these economies wean 


themselves from the drug trade. Do you see 
that responsibility as job for job and dollar 
for dollar? 

The President. No. But I see us making 
every effort we can to help them because 
they do have some severe problems. And I 
mention now trying to help Colombia, for 
example, in the multilateral agencies, for 
example. There’s a lot of ways to try to 
help, but I don’t think it is a job-for-job kind 
of approach. I don’t think we can do that. I 
don’t think there’s a way the United States 
can do it or that any of the individual lead- 
ers can do it. We had a long discussion 
about the supply and demand of cocaine, 
how market prices affect what the farmers 
do in Peru or Bolivia. So, it isn’t a job-for- 
job question. 

Q. Mr. President, any successful interdic- 
tion strategy would require increased mili- 
tary-to-military cooperation. Is the U.S. al- 
ready installing a ground radar system in 
Peru—I mean, in Bolivia or Colombia—I’m 
sorry—or in any way helping the Colombi- 
ans now to install a ground radar system? 

The President. No, but I’d have to defer 
that question to somebody here. I know 
nothing of it. But I know there was a report 
that was written up that proved to the to- 
tally inaccurate, because I was just told 
there was a report saying there was some 
200 people building a ground radar station. 
But I simply don’t know of it. If there is, I'd 
be surprised, frankly. 

Q. Do you know to what extent the US. 
and Colombia are, in fact, cooperating mili- 
tarily now, in terms of interdiction efforts? 

The President. Yes, I know that. 

Q. Can you share that with us? 

The President. No. 

Q. Why not, sir? 

The President. Because I don’t feel like it 
and because some of the things we do with 
Colombia—if I shared it with you, maybe 
the drug narco traffickers would find out 
about it, and I don’t want to do that. 

Q. Mr. President, the declaration calls for 
you to go to Congress for more money over 
the next several years. Does that go beyond 
the $2.2 billion, and if so, how much? 

The President. Well, we’re going to stay 
with this figure right now, but I expect the 
effort will continue to grow. 
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Q. Mr. President, perhaps—for the sake 
of our children—perhaps the United States 
wait too long to take this stand on the drug 
summit. And what is the timetable from 
now onP 

The President. Well, you raised a very 
good point. And I think it has been too long 
before countries get together and try to 
work on this problem. But we’re remedying 
that. The good news is—and I shared a dra- 
matic graph with the Presidents—that we 
are making progress at home. One of the 
things that President Barco impressed on 
me sometime ago was the need to do some- 
thing about demand, and I believe we’re 
making headway. I’m not happy with it, but 
we’re making headway in the United States 
on that question. 

Q. Mr. President, in addition to the good 
will, to paraphrase President Garcia, 
“Where’s the beef?” What are these Presi- 
dents taking home to their own countries 
about the war on drugs? 

The President. Read the communique, 
and I think you'll see. 

Last one. 

Q. Mr. President, how can we expect the 
Bolivians and Peruvians not to grow coca if 
we block their exports of flowers, citrus, 
sugar? 

The President. | don’t know if you heard 
the question. The question is: How can we 
expect them not to grow coca if we have 
other trade problems. And you mentioned 
sugar and flowers. I think the leaders here 
recognize that growing coca for the interna- 
tional drug market is immoral and wrong. 
And I think they believe that, and so, they 
need assistance. If we have a flower prob- 
lem, and we do—I think we take 80 per- 
cent to 90 percent of the cut flowers from 
Colombia—we’ve got to try to help on it. I 
don’t know that we can solve it. 

Coffee is a major problem for Brazil and 
the other countries—I mean, for Colombia 
and also Brazil and the other countries with 
whom met—please, just 1 minute; I’m not 
going to get to you, I don’t think, because 
this may be the last one. And so, we have to 
work with them very cooperatively in 
trying to get a coffee agreement. But what 
I did get from these people—and I think I 
knew it ahead of time, but had it rein- 
forced—was that these economies are hurt- 
ing because of the kinds of export problems 
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they are encountering. I have a problem 
and tried to explain it to them that consum- 
ers in the United States, the largest market 
for coffee, don’t necessarily want to pay 
higher prices for it. And the same for flow- 
ers. 

So, what we did on the flowers is explain 
the procedures that the Commerce Depart- 
ment—and say that we would try to help in 
negotiating that. But the point is: It 
shouldn’t be linked to whether people con- 
done the growing of a crop that is illegal 
and that they’re trying to stop, as a matter 
of fact. 

Q. What about sugar, Mr. President? Will 
you address that? 

Q. Europe and Japan in future negotia- 
tions. 

The President. You're the guy. Yes. We’re 
going to talk about that at the G—7 [eco- 
nomic summit] in Houston, just as we did in 
Paris last year. It’s a very important agenda 
item for the G-7. And the more they get 
involved—because they’re user countries— 
the better it'll be. So, I'll give a full report 
to the G-7 and other European countries 
on this ice-breaking meeting here. And you 
can be sure it'll be on the agenda at the G- 
7 summit in Houston. 

Listen, thank you all very much. It’s been 
a long day. 


Note: The President’s 37th news conference 
began at 6:10 p.m. at Ernesto Cortissoz Air- 
port in Barranquilla, Colombia. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Negotiations on Agricultural Trade 


February 15, 1990 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

As required under section 4301 of the 
Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 
1988, I am enclosing a report on the status 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) negotiations concerning agri- 
cultural trade. The report contains informa- 
tion on the progress that has been made to 
date in the negotiations, the general areas 
of disagreement, the anticipated date of 
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completion of the negotiations, and the 
changes in domestic farm programs that are 
likely to be necessary on conclusion of the 
negotiations. 

I certify that significant progress has been 
made in the negotiations, and that imple- 
mentation of the marketing loan program 
described in subsection (bX1) would harm 
further negotiations, and that implementa- 
tion of the export enhancement program 
provided for in subsection (c\1) would be a 
substantial impediment to achieving a suc- 
cessful agreement under the GATT. 

I understand that Ambassador Hills (the 
Office of the U.S. Trade Representative) has 
consulted with your committee about this 
certification. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Senators 
Lloyd Bentsen, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, and Patrick J. Leahy, chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry; and Representatives Dan Ros- 
tenkowski, chairman of the Committee on 


Ways and Means; Dante B. Fascell, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs; 
and E de la Garza, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


Executive Order 12701—President’s 
Intelligence Oversight Board 


February 14, 1990 


AMENDING EXECUTIVE ORDER No. 12334 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
amend Executive Order No. 12334, it is 
hereby ordered that the second sentence of 
section 1 of Executive Order No. 12334 
shall be deleted and the following sentence 
inserted in lieu thereof: “One member shall 
be designated by the President as Chair- 
man.” 


George Bush 


The White House, 
February 14, 1990. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:17 p.m., February 16, 1990) 


Note: The Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on Febru- 
ary 16. 


Proclamation 6096—National Visiting 
Nurse Associations Week, 1990 


February 16, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The personalized, cost-effective home 
care provided by Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tions is a great blessing to thousands of 
Americans affected by illness, injury, or dis- 
ability. Visiting Nurse Associations are vol- 
untary, independently operated community 
organizations that offer a wide range of 
medical care and support services—includ- 
ing specialized nursing services, physical 
and occupational therapy, nutritional coun- 
seling, and meals. Through Visiting Nurse 
Associations, qualified health care profes- 
sionals and volunteers generously bring not 
only their knowledge and skills but also 
welcome companionship to homebound 
Americans in rural and urban communities. 

Home health services offer comfort and 
dignity to patients recovering from illness 
or injury, to persons incapacitated by 
mental or physical handicaps, to the termi- 
nally ill, and to those suffering from chron- 
ically disabling diseases. By rendering such 
services, Visiting Nurse Associations are 
making an important difference in the lives 
of individuals and families across the coun- 
try. 

In recognition of the efforts of those dedi- 
cated and hardworking men and women 
who make the work of Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciations possible, the Congress, by Senate 
Joint Resolution 103, has designated the 
week beginning February 18, 1990, as “Na- 
tional Visiting Nurse Associations Week” 
and has authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of this week. 
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Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim February 18 through Feb- 
ruary 24, 1990, as National Visiting Nurse 
Associations Week. I urge all Americans to 
join me in observing this week with appro- 
priate programs, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 1:51 p.m., February 16, 1990) 


Memorandum on Federalism 
February 16, 1990 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Federalism Executive Order 


I wish to take this opportunity to reaffirm 
an important Executive order, issued when 
I served as Vice President, and call for your 
personal commitment in ensuring your de- 
partment’s or agency’s compliance with its 
provisions. This order, which is entitled 
“Federalism” (No. 12612, October 26, 
1987), establishes fundamental principles 
and criteria to guide you in developing and 
implementing policies that have substantial 
direct effects on States and local govern- 
ments. Let me note a few of the order’s 
more important provisions: 

¢ In most areas of governmental con- 

cern, the States uniquely possess the 
constitutional authority, the resources, 
and the competence to discern the 
sentiments of the people and to govern 
accordingly. 

The nature of our constitutional system 
encourages a healthy diversity in the 
public policies adopted by the people 
of the several States according to their 
own conditions, needs, and desires. In 
the search for enlightened public 


policy, individual States and communi- 
ties are free to experiment with a vari- 
ety of approaches to public issues. 
Federal action limiting the policymak- 
ing discretion of the States should be 
taken only where constitutional author- 
ity is clear and certain and the national 
activity is necessitated by a problem of 
national scope. 

With respect to national policies ad- 
ministered by the States, the national 
Government should grant the States 
the maximum administrative discretion 
possible. 

When undertaking to formulate and 
implement policies that have Federal- 
ism implications, Federal executive de- 
partments and agencies should (1) en- 
courage States to develop their own 
policies to achieve program objectives 
and to work with appropriate officials 
in other States; (2) refrain, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, from establishing. 
uniform national standards for pro- 
grams and, when possible, defer to the 
States to establish standards; and (3) 
when national standards are required, 
consult with appropriate officials and 
organizations representing the States 
in developing those standards. 

The Executive order has special require- 
ments dealing with preemption and with 
legislative proposals. It also requires that, 
when a proposed policy has sufficient Fed- 
eralism implications, the agency must pre- 
pare a Federalism Assessment. This assess- 
ment is intended to provide the agency and 
the Administration with an evaluation of 
the extent to which the policy imposes ad- 
ditional costs or burdens on States and local 
governments. You are to consider the Fed- 
eralism Assessment before adopting and im- 
plementing the policy. 

The order also requires that you desig- 
nate an official to be responsible for ensur- 
ing your agency’s implementation of the 
order. Please ensure that your agency has 
provided the name of the designated offi- 
cial to the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. 

I want to stress that the principles of this 
order are central to my Administration. I 
ask that each of you personally review the 
provisions of Executive Order No. 12612 
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and assure that the mechanisms necessary 
to ensure their implementation are in 
place. 


George Bush 


Proclamation 6097—258th Anniversary 
of the Birth of George Washington 


February 16, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


A man who “knew no glory but his coun- 
try’s good,” George Washington was not 
only indispensable to the founding of our 
Nation but also set a standard of public 
service that every President since has la- 
bored to uphold. Indeed, the free Republic 
planted on this soil more than 2 centuries 
ago could not have taken root and pros- 
pered without his leadership and example. 

As Commander of the Continental Army 
during the Revolutionary War, George 


Washington made an effective fighting 


force out of his hastily assembled and fre- 
quently ill-equipped troops. His actions 
during the war reflected consummate skill 
as a military leader—and unfailing confi- 
dence in the ideals enshrined in our Decla- 
ration of Independence. Indeed, it was per- 
sonal loyalty to General Washington that 
held together the American troops at Valley 
Forge through the long, bitter winter of 
1778. 

Having helped the American colonies 
gain their independence from the British 
Crown, George Washington later became a 
central figure in efforts to shape a govern- 
ment for the new Nation. After the Revolu- 
tion, it became increasingly clear that the 
Articles of Confederation—which had loose- 
ly assembled the 13 States in a “league of 
friendship”—needed to be revised. The 
struggle for independence, the cause that 
once united the States, had been won. 
Without a strong common purpose, the 
States soon succumbed to differences 
among themselves. The Congress of the 
Confederation, then the central govern- 
ment of the United States, was nearly bank- 
rupt. It had no authority to impose taxes 
and no power to collect them. The States 


began printing their own currency—money 
that was often seen as nothing more than 
paper beyond their borders. They also 
began to dispute territorial boundaries and 
the use of each other’s ports and roadways. 
Less than 10 years after the Revolutionary 
War had ended, the former colonies were 
on the verge of splitting into 13 separate, 
wholly sovereign—perhaps even hostile— 
nations. 

Recognizing the young Nation’s vulner- 
ability, George Washington joined a 
number of other American leaders—most 
notably, Alexander Hamilton and James 
Madison—in calling for a convention of the 
States to reform the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. Washington, frustrated by the Con- 
gress’s inability to provide for the Continen- 
tal Army, voiced his concern when he 
sharply noted that “influence is no govern- 
ment.” Once relations between several of 
the States reached a crisis point, the Con- 
gress of the Confederation finally agreed to 
a Federal Convention, and, in May 1787, 
George Washington was unanimously elect- 
ed to preside over it. 

Throughout the long, hot summer in 
Philadelphia, Washington’s stoic counte- 
nance rarely betrayed his resolve to see a 
constitution framed for our country. As one 
historian, Catherine Drinker Bowen, noted, 
“In his silence lay his strength. His presence 
kept the Federal Convention together, kept 
it going, just as his presence had kept a 
straggling, ill-conditioned army together 
throughout the terrible years of war.” Final- 
ly, on September 17, 1787, after more than 
4 months of debate, George Washington 
gave formal notice that a constitution was 
ready to be presented to the States for rati- 
fication. The former colonies had become a 
nation. 

“Valiant without ambition . . . confident 
without assumption,” George Washington 
did not seek to hold power in the new gov- 
ernment. In fact, he had eagerly anticipated 
a peaceful retirement at his beloved Mount 
Vernon. Nevertheless, the will of the Amer- 
ican people would delay his plans for 8 
more years. Revered for his leadership 
during the Revolutionary War, George 
Washington was elected as our Nation’s first 
President by a unanimous vote of the Presi- 
dential electors. Once again, he dutifully 
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answered his country’s call. Having helped 
our country gain its independence, he now 
agreed to help give it a firm footing. He 
took office on April 30, 1789. 

George Washington firmly believed that 
he and the other Framers of the Constitu- 
tion had established a just and effective 
form of government. “The Constitution is 
the guide which I can never abandon,” the 
new President once declared. His faith in 
the Constitution was surpassed only by his 
confidence in the American people. Presi- 
dent Washington believed they were not 
only entitled to a system of self-govern- 
ment, but also capable of keeping it. 

An able statesman, as well as an outstand- 
ing soldier, Washington set many important 
precedents while in office. Under his stew- 
ardship, a uniform currency, the executive 
departments, and a Federal court system 
were established. Proclaiming American 
neutrality in the Franco-British War and 
averting conflict with Great Britain through 
Jay’s Treaty in 1794, he also demonstrated 
the President’s ability to lead in matters of 
foreign policy. 

In 1796, as his second term in office came 
to an end, President Washington urged the 
American people to cherish the Union. He 
reminded his listeners that the principles 
upon which our Nation was founded are 
rooted in faith, and he encouraged them to 
promote public virtue and the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge as means of preserving 
those ideals. “You have,” he declared, “in a 
common cause fought and triumphed to- 
gether.” Washington hoped that the Ameri- 
can people would always be united by their 
love for liberty and self-government. 

Today we know that Washington’s efforts 
were not made in vain. “First in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen.” These were the immortal words 
given in eulogy to George Washington 
shortly after his death in 1799. They are a 
fitting tribute to a great American patriot 
and President. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby urge all Americans to observe 
the 258th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington with appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies, and activities designed 
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to honor the memory of this great Ameri- 
can. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 1:51 p.m., February 16, 1990] 


Statement on Signing the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1990 and 1991 


February 16, 1990 


I have signed today H.R. 3792, the “For- 
eign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1990 and 1991.” This Act authorizes 
funding for the Department of State at a 
level sufficient to cover appropriations for 
this fiscal year. The levels authorized for 
Contributions to International Organiza- 
tions and Contributions for International 
Peacekeeping Activities are those requested 
by the Administration. These authorizations 
provide for full funding of our assessed obli- 
gations in the international area. 

This Act, which provides the Depart- 
ment’s basic operational authorities, in- 
cludes welcome new authorities for the De- 
partment, many of them included at the 
Administration’s request. I am pleased that 
this Act does not contain a provision that 
compelled me to veto an earlier version of 
this legislation (Section 109 of H.R. 1487). 
Additionally, H.R. 3792 also waives a 
number of restrictive earmarks that would 
otherwise apply. I regret, however, that the 
Congress has included several provisions in 
the Act that raise constitutional difficulties. 

The Constitution vests in the President 
the executive power of the United States. 
The executive power includes, among other 
things, the authority to receive and appoint 
ambassadors and to conduct negotiations on 
behalf of the United States with foreign 
governments. Thus, pursuant to the Consti- 
tution, the President is entrusted with con- 
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trol over the conduct of diplomacy. The 
content, timing, and duration of negotia- 
tions with foreign governments are also 
within the President’s control. Unfortunate- 
ly, many provisions of this Act could be 
read to violate these fundamental constitu- 
tional principles by using legislation to 
direct, in various ways, the conduct of nego- 
tiations with foreign nations. 

Section 102 of the Act would prohibit the 
use of certain appropriated funds for any 
U.S. delegation to any meeting within the 
framework of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe unless individ- 
uals representing the Commission on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe, a body 
controlled by the legislative branch, are in- 
cluded in the U.S. delegation. By purport- 
ing to deny certain funds for the negotia- 
tion of certain arms control agreements 
unless representatives of the Commission 
are included in the U.S. delegation to such 
negotiations, this section impermissibly in- 
trudes upon my constitutional authority to 
conduct our foreign relations and to appoint 
our Nation’s envoys. I therefore shall con- 
strue it to express the sense of the Congress 
but not to impose any binding legal obliga- 
tion, and as severable from the ability to 
continue the critically important negotia- 
tions at issue. 

Section 108 would restrict the expendi- 
ture of appropriated funds for carrying on 
“the current dialogue on the Middle East 
peace process with any representative of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization if the 
President knows and advises the Congress 
that that representative directly participat- 
ed in the planning or execution of a par- 
ticular terrorist activity which resulted in 
the death or kidnapping of a United States 
citizen.” I have frequently emphasized my 
determination to work to eliminate the 
scourge of terrorism, and I have no inten- 
tion of negotiating with terrorists. This pro- 
vision demonstrates that the Congress 
shares my concern. However, if this section 
were interpreted to prohibit negotiations 
with particular individuals under certain 
circumstances, it would impermissibly limit 
my constitutional authority to negotiate 
with foreign organizations. Accordingly, I 
shall construe this section to preserve my 
constitutional discretion for the conduct of 
foreign negotiations. 


Section 407 of the Act is similarly subject 
to inappropriate interpretation. This section 
purports to require that no individual may 
be admitted to the United States as a repre- 
sentative to the United Nations if the indi- 
vidual “has been found to have been en- 
gaged in espionage activities directed 
against the United States or its allies and 
may pose a threat to United States national 
security interests.” In effect, this provision 
could constrain the exercise of my exclusive 
constitutional authority to receive within 
the United States certain foreign ambassa- 
dors to the United Nations. While espionage 
directed against the United States and its 
allies is a problem of the utmost gravity, 
curtailing by statute my constitutional dis- 
cretion to receive or reject ambassadors is 
neither a permissible nor a practical solu- 
tion. I therefore shall construe section 407 
to be advisory. 

Section 134 is consistent with the Admin- 
istration’s planned course of action and im- 
proves on prior law. Nevertheless, it in- 
fringes upon my constitutional authority to 
conduct foreign relations and receive repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments by pur- 
porting to permit the Soviet Union to 
occupy a consulate facility in the United 
States only upon certification that the U.S. 
mission in Kiev is able to occupy an interim 
facility. I also shall treat this section as advi- 
sory. 

A number of other provisions might be 
construed to require the executive branch 
to contact foreign governments and espouse 
certain substantive positions regarding spe- 
cific issues. See e.g., Sections 115, 210, 
902(aX7). My constitutional authority over 
foreign affairs necessarily entails discretion 
over the timing and subject matter of such 
contacts. Accordingly, I shall construe all 
these provisions to be merely precatory as 
well. 

Similarly, several sections, in particular 
section 804, impose significant reporting re- 
quirements on the Secretary of State to 
inform the Congress of specified diplomatic 
contacts. Such blanket reporting require- 
ments could be read to compel the disclo- 
sure of the contents of sensitive ongoing 
negotiations and may, therefore, compro- 
mise my constitutional authority over such 
negotiations. I am also concerned that such 
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provisions tend to undermine the spirit of 
cooperation and trust between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches that I have 
been laboring to foster. In reporting to the 
Congress, therefore, I shall construe these 
provisions in light of my constitutional 
duties. 

Section 206 of the Act would establish a 
United States Advisory Commission on 
Public Diplomacy. Several of its provisions 
would impermissibly interfere with the 
President’s control over the deliberative 
processes of the executive branch. Section 
206 clearly contemplates that the Commis- 
sion shall report to the Congress about de- 
liberations within the executive branch and, 
indeed, shall monitor the executive branch 
in its execution of the laws. I shall interpret 
these provisions consistent with my author- 
ity as head of the unitary executive branch 
to “take care that the Laws be faithfully 
executed,” U.S. Constitution, Article II, Sec- 
tion 3, to coordinate and supervise my sub- 
ordinates, and to have the executive branch 
speak with one voice to the Congress. 

Certain provisions of the Act could be 
construed to require impermissible racial 
preferences. In order to avoid legal chal- 
lenge, these provisions will also be con- 
strued in accordance with the Constitution. 

On a different matter, it is my under- 
standing that section 128, removing the 
sunset provision on section 901 of the 1988- 
89 Authorization Act, which prohibits the 
exclusion of aliens on certain grounds, has 
no effect on the substance of section 901 or 
on the way the executive branch has ap- 
plied it since its enactment. 

Finally, with regard to Title IX, I want to 
reiterate that legislatively mandated sanc- 
tions represent an unwise constraint upon 
the President’s ability to conduct foreign 
policy. I note, however, that the section 
provides flexibility, by permitting a Presi- 
dential waiver to lift suspensions, in whole 
or in part, when it is in the national interest 
of the United States. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
February 16, 1990. 


Note: H.R. 3792, approved February 16, was 
assigned Public Law No. 101-246. 
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Proclamation 6098—Lithuanian 
Independence Day, 1990 


February 16, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The birth of a nation is a momentous 
event that inscribes a people’s name forever 
in the annals of history, motivating and in- 
spiring those who live under its banner and 
ideals. Seventy-two years ago, on February 
16, 1918, the people of Lithuania realized 
their long-denied dream of independence. 
The free Republic of Lithuania prospered 
until the tragic events of 1940—when 
Soviet troops invaded and occupied the 
country as a result of the infamous Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact signed just 1 year before. 

Lithuania’s struggle for liberty, and that 
of its neighbors in Estonia and Latvia, 
served as an inspiration to many who saw 
the collapse of old empires as a harbinger of 
peace and freedom for Europe. Later, when 
these heartfelt aspirations were crushed by 
totalitarian aggression, freedom-loving men 
and women around the world were rightful- 
ly outraged. 

The ongoing Baltic dilemma remains an 
unresolved legacy of the Stalin era. Howev- 
er, the democratic reawakening in Lithua- 
nia offers hope that popular aspirations for 
political, economic, and social justice will be 
realized. 

The brave men and women of Lithuania 
began to pursue just and noble goals on the 
16th of February, 1918. We reaffirm our 
support and admiration for the Lithuanian 
people as we recall the significance of that 
date today—the 72nd anniversary of Lith- 
uanian indpendence. 

In recognition of the aspirations of free- 
dom-loving people in all nations, the Con- 
gress, by House Joint Resolution 149, has 
designated February 16, 1990, as “Lithuani- 
an Independence Day” and has authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim February 16, 1990, as Lith- 
uanian Independence Day. I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe this 





day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties in reaffirmation of their devotion to the 
principles of democracy and freedom 
throughout the world. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:39 p.m., February 16, 1990] 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. The daily recognition program is in- 
tended as a national tribute of the highest 


order to every single American who makes a 
difference in the life of someone in need. 





The President extends his appreciation to 
the following: 


February 10 


Pamela Calhoun and Energy Awareness in the 
Northern Nevada Community, of Sparks, NV. 
Energy Awareness in the Northern Nevada 
Community consists of a core of 50 students in 
grades K-12, who mobilize the student popula- 
tion to create public awareness about environ- 
mental issues. 


February 12 


Project Good Turn, of Missoula, MT. In 1985 the 
Montana Council of Boy Scouts appointed 
former Boy Scout Chuck Timothy to direct 
Project Good Turn, with the mission of clean- 
ing up Montana highways and lands. This effort 
has grown to include the Girl Scouts, the Mon- 
tana Highway Department, the Highway 
Patrol, the American Radio Release League, 
the National Guard, and various other civic or- 
ganizations. Over the past 5 years, 5,000 tons 
of trash have been collected and over 30,000 
young people have participated in cleanup ef- 
forts. 
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February 13 


Men on the Move and ESTEEM (Early Start 
Toward Educational Excellence and Maturi- 
ty), of Cordele, GA. Men on the Move, a civic 
club of black males, provides strong role 
models for the members of ESTEEM. The aim 
of the mentors is to help each young person 
develop, maintain, and consistently upgrade 
skills and attitudes. This, in turn, enables the 
adolescents to think highly of themselves, take 
pride in their accomplishments, and strive to 
improve the quality of their lives and those 
around them. The mentors encourage parental 
involvement in school activities, as well as 
monitor academic progress, personal behavior, 
and school attendance. They also take mem- 
bers to sporting events, provide educational 
lectures, and encourage cultural activities. 


February 14 


South San Jose Neighborhood Association, of Al- 
buquerque, NM. This initiative successfully 
confronts the threats of gangs and drugs 
through the joint effort of the police and com- 
munity members. Jack Candelaria was presi- 
dent of South San Jose Neighborhood Associa- 
tion when he brought together members of his 
community with Police Chief Sam Baca. This 
meeting and the cooperation of the entire 
community resulted in the establishment of a 
police substation within South San Jose to pro- 
vide police visibility and to improve relations 
between the police and the people. The offi- 
cers take an active role within the community 
and know most of the members by name. 
Many officers take a special interest in the 
young people of South San Jose and take them 
to athletic events or other similar activities. 


February 15 


Seniors Serving Schools Program, of Mission, KS. 
A partnership of the Volunteer Center of John- 
son County and the Shawnee School District, 
this initiative has senior citizens volunteering 
in elementary and middle schools teaching var- 
ious subjects. Eighty volunteers work in 11 
grammar schools and 1 middle school teaching 
subjects from math to art. The volunteer teach- 
ers offer one-on-one or small group tutoring, as 
well as instruction in vocal and instrumental 
music classes. The seniors also work with spe- 
cial education students, using their experiences 
and talents. 


February 16 


Self Enhancement, Inc., of Portland, OR. In 1981 
Self Enhancement, Inc., (SEI) began as a 
summer camp for student-athletes to improve 
the opportunities of these athletes and educate 
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them on the college environment and expecta- 
tions. In the past 8 years, this initiative has 
become a year-round effort, committed to the 
total development of “at risk” youth. Summer 
camp programs are still offered, but now tutor- 
ing is available year-round in and out of school 
for all age groups. Drug and alcohol abuse edu- 
cation is stressed as well. Volunteers provide 
instruction in elementary, junior high, and high 
schools in academic enhancement, study skills, 
personal responsibility, preemployment prepa- 
ration, and communication skills. Since its cre- 
ation, SEI has helped over 700 young people 
gain self-confidence and self-esteem. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 11 


In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from a 
weekend stay at Camp David, MD. They 
taped a television program to be aired by 
the American Broadcasting Company hon- 
oring literacy workers and volunteers. 


February 12 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas F. 
Brady; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
state dinner for President Denis Sassou- 
Nguesso of the Congo in the State Dining 
Room at the White House. 
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February 13 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—the Cabinet and advisers, to discuss 
issues related to the upcoming drug 
summit in Cartagena, Colombia; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Inter-American Foundation for a term of 6 
years: 


Frank D. Yturria, of Texas. This is a new posi- 
tion. Upon confirmation he will be designated 
Chairman. Currently, Mr. Yturria serves as a 
rancher and banker in Brownsville, TX. 

Norton Stevens, of New York. This is a new posi- 
tion. Currently, Mr. Stevens serves as an associ- 
ate with Donaldson Enterprises in New York, 
NY. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
State Justice Institute: 


For a term expiring September 17, 1991: 


Terrence B. Adamson, of Georgia. He would suc- 
ceed Lawrence H. Cooke. Currently, Mr. Ad- 
amson serves as a partner with the law firm of 
Dow, Lohnes and Albertson in Atlanta, GA. 


Vivi L. Dilweg, of Wisconsin. She would succeed 
Rodney A. Peeples. Currently, Mrs. Dilweg 
serves as the Brown County Circuit Judge, 
Branch II, for general jurisdiction in Green 
Bay, WI. 


For a term expiring September 17, 1992: 


Carl F. Bianchi, of Idaho. He would succeed 
Larry P. Polansky. Currently, Mr. Bianchi 
serves as the administrative director of the 
courts for the State of Idaho. 


James Duke Cameron, of Arizona. This is a reap- 
pointment. Currently, Mr. Cameron serves as 
justice for the supreme court in the State of 
Arizona. 


Janice L. Gradwohl, of Nebraska. This is a reap- 
pointment. Currently, Mrs. Gradwohl serves as 
judge for the county court for the third judicial 
district in Lancaster County, NE. 





Malcolm M. Lucas, of California. He would suc- 
ceed Ralph J. Erickstad. Currently, Mr. Lucas 
serves as the chief justice of California and 
Chairman of the Judicial Council of California 
in San Francisco, CA. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Council: 


For a term expiring January 15, 1995: 


Charles S. Ackerman, of Georgia. He would suc- 
ceed Eli Zborowski. Currently, Mr. Ackerman 
serves as president and chief executive officer 
of Ackerman and Co., in Atlanta, GA. 


Catherine Zachs Gildenhorn, of Maryland. She 
would succeed Sigmund Strochlitz. Currently, 
Mrs. Gildenhorn serves as a consultant in 
Chevy Chase, MD. 


William J. Lowenberg, of California. This is a 
reappointment, and he will be reappointed as 
vice chairperson. Currently, Mr. Lowenberg 
serves as vice chairperson of the U.S. Holocaust 
Memorial Council in San Francisco, CA. 

Julius Schatz, of New York. This is a reappoint- 
ment. Currently, Mr. Schatz serves as a con- 
sultant on federations and Jewish elder semi- 
nars for the American Jewish Conference in 
New York, NY. 


For a term expiring January 15, 1994: 


John T. Pawlikowski, of Illinois. This is a reap- 
pointment. Currently, Mr. Pawlikowski serves 
as a Servite priest and professor of social ethics 
at Catholic Theological Union in Chicago, IL. 


The President designated the following 
individuals: 


Edward E. Hood, Jr., of Connecticut, to be 
Chairman of the President’s National Security 
Telecommunications Advisory Committee. He 
would succeed Paul H. Henson. Currently, Mr. 
Hood serves as vice chairman and executive 
officer of the General Electric Co. in Fairfield, 


Robert E. Allen, of New Jersey, to be Vice Chair- 
man of the President’s National Security Tele- 


communications Advisory Committee. He 
would succeed Edward E. Hood. Currently, 
Mr. Allen serves as chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of AT&T in New York, NY. 


February 14 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
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National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Beverly Chapman, Disabled American 

of the Year; 

—Vanessa Vance, 

Child; 

—representatives of the Non-Commis- 

sioned Officers Association; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 

President. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Giulio 
Andreotti of Italy to visit Washington. The 
Prime Minister has accepted the invitation 
and will meet with the President at the 
White House on March 6. 


Easter Seal Poster 


February 16 
The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff of the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—the Cabinet; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III. 

The President announced his intention to 

appoint the following individuals to be 

members of the Advisory Committee for 

Trade Policy and Negotiations for terms of 

2 years: 

W.L. Lyons Brown, Jr., of Kentucky. This is a 
reappointment. Currently, Mr. Brown serves as 
chairman and chief executive officer of the 
Brown Forman Corp. in Louisville, KY. 

A.W. Clausen, of California. He would succeed 
Mark Sheperd, Jr. Currently, Mr. Clausen 
serves as chairman and chief executive officer 
of the Bank America Corp. in San Francisco, 
CA. 

Robert W. Galvin, of Illinois. He would succeed 
Robert H. Beeby. Currently, Mr. Galvin serves 
as chairman of the board of Motorola, Inc., in 
Schaumburg, IL. 

Stanley C. Gault, of Ohio. This is a reappoint- 
ment. Currently, Mr. Gault serves as chairman 
and chief executive officer of Rubbermaid, 
Inc., in Wooster, OH. 

Maurice R. Greenberg, of New York. This is a 
reappointment. Currently, Mr. Greenberg 
serves as president and chief executive officer 
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of the American International Group, Inc., in 
New York, NY. 


Philip E. Lippincott, of New Jersey. This is a 
reappointment. Currently, Mr. Lippincott 
serves as chairman of the board, president and 
chief executive officer of Scott Paper Co. in 
Philadelphia, PA. 


Richard M. Morrow, of Illinois. He would suc- 
ceed Peter J. Wallison. Currently, he serves as 
chairman and chief executive officer of the 
AMOCO Corp. in Chicago, IL. 


Edmund T. Pratt, Jr., of New York. This is a 
reappointment. Currently, he serves as chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer of 
Pfizer, Inc., in New York, NY. 


George H. Weyerhaeuser, of Washington. He 
would succeed Mike Curb. Currently, Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser serves as chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Weyerhaeuser Co., in 
Tacoma, WA. 


John A. Young, of California. He would succeed 
Edson W. Spencer. Currently, Mr. Young 
serves as president and chief executive officer 
of Hewlett-Packard in Palo Alto, CA. 


In the afternoon, the President went to 
his home in Kennebunkport, ME, for the 
holiday weekend. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 
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Released February 12 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert E. Jones to be United 
States District Judge for the District of 
Oregon 


Released February 13 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the drug summit in Carta- 
gena, Colombia—by Brent Scowcroft, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the results of the annual 
survey of drug use among high school sen- 
iors and young adults—by Secretary of 
Health and Human Services Louis W. Sulli- 
van; Under Secretary of Education Ted 
Sanders; and William J. Bennett, Director of 
National Drug Control Policy 


Fact sheet: 

U.N. Convention Against Illegal Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Sub- 
stances 


Released February 15 


Fact sheet: 
Drug summit in Cartagena, Colombia—bi- 
lateral agreements 


Fact sheet: 
Drug summit in Cartagena, Colombia— 
Declaration of Cartagena 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 12 


H.J. Res. 82 / Public Law 101-241 
To designate February 8, 1990, as “National 
Women and Girls in Sports Day” 


S.J. Res. 217 / Public Law 101-242 
To designate the period commencing Feb- 
ruary 4, 1990, and ending February 10, 





Approved February 12—Continued 


1990, and the period commencing February 
3, 1991, and ending February 9, 1991, as 
“National Burn Awareness Week” 


Approved February 14 


H.R. 3952 / Public Law 101-243 
Urgent Assistance for Democracy in 
Panama Act of 1990 


Approved February 15 


S.J. Res. 103 / Public Law 101-244 

To designate the period commencing Feb- 
ruary 18, 1990, and ending February 24, 
1990, as “National Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tions Week” 
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Approved February 15—Continued 


SJ. Res. 130 / Public Law 101-245 
Designating February 11 through February 
17, 1990, as “Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion Week” 


Approved February 16 


H.R. 3792 / Public Law 101-246 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1990 and 1991 


H.J. Res. 149 / Public Law 101-247 
Designating February 16, 1990, as “Lithua- 
nian Independence Day” 
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